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Vor. XVIII.—No. 445. 
a JOHN’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
45, Reslan cash, ae John’s-wood, London. 
of education is such as thoroughly to pre 
for mercantile or professional life, the middle-class, 
gh) other examinations, and the Universities. 
onesie ite yee mts are those of a private family, 
pow the health, , and general welfare of the pupils are 
solicitously made de objects of study, while their moral and 
asious culture is watched over with untiring zeal.—Terms, 
Thirty, Forty, and Fifty Guineas. 
GROSVENOR, L.C.P., Principal. 
O PARENTS and GU ARDIANS.—The 
friends of a young Lady, fourteen years of age, are 
desirous of meeting with a COMPANION for her, to partici- 
in her studies and the comforts of a home. They will be 
wader the charge of a superior governess of great experience, 
wy will ensure a first is education, and great care will be 
taken to inculcate Evangelical religious principles. They will 
have the ‘advan of the society of the aunt of the young 
lady (the only other —,. who will superintend the 
domestic arrangements. ouse is situated close to Ken- 
sington Gardens. Terms, 120/, per annum. 
sApply to Mr. T. *" Cramptow (Copestake, Moore, Crampton, 
d Co.), 5, Bow Churchyar 
§ y= MIDLAND SCHOOL, near 
Coventry, established in 1848, for Gentlemen from eight 
oe hteen years of age. The Academical Course is adapted 
-class mercantile education, to the Oxford Examina- 
p Ad and to Matriculation at the London University. The 
best ods of instruction and examination—the qualifica- 
tions and number of the Tutors—Christian government 
and Aa ey moral supervision—homely social intercourse 
ont tic economy—and the beauty and healthy 
of the premises, constitute this a FIRST-CLASS 
sewool, and claim for it the support and interest of the 
friends ofa truly liberal and character-forming education. 
Full Papers may be had by applying to the Director, 
THomas WYLES. 
LEWISHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Lewisham-hill, Blackheath. 
Head Master—Rev. Grorce F. aca, M.A., of Pembroke 
College, Cambrid 
ao School geelies a sound Classical, Mathematical, and 
English Education. Pupils are prepared for the Universities, 
Professions, the Civil Service and Middle-Class 
Senmiantioan &c., and for Civil Engineering. The number 
of boarders is limited to twenty-five. The school premises 
bese been Lage fl put by the trustees into a state of complete 
epair. ation of the school-house, close to Black- 
heath, e peeinty healthy. The trains on the N. Kent line 
Lewisham Statin, which is very near to the school, 


ia a “quarter of an hour from London-bridge. 
of ae for boarders aes day-pupils, 








()XFORD MIDDLE-CLASS EXAMI- 
NATION.—Reigate.—Notice is hereby given that the 
an School Delegates of the University of Oxford have 

«epted Reigate as a local centre forthe EXAMINATION, 
to be held in JUNE 1859. A Local Committee has been 


appointed. 
CANDIDATES. 

Candidates desirous of being examined at Reigate must 
apply to one of the Local Secretaries—the Rev. J. fos Wynter, 
Gatton, or Thomas Hart, Esq., Reigate—on or before the 30th 

‘pril, 1859, after which day no names can be received at 
Reigate. FEES. 

Every candidate at the Junior Examination will be required 
to pay a fee of 15s. 

“very candidate at the Senior Examination wil! 
to pay a fee of 30s. 

N.B.—These fees must be paid to the Local Treasurer, 
coorge Baker, , Reigate, or to the London and County 

Bank there, to his account as Treasurer, before Ist May, 1859. 

Persons desirous of obtaining information as to the Exami- 
nation or the local areapen are requested to apply to 

the Local Secretaries. J. CECIL WYNTER) Local 

THO. HART § Secretaries. 
_Reigate, Dec. 27, 1858. 


EOLOGY.—King’s College, London.— 

PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S. ~ will COMMENCE 

« COURSE of LECTURES on GEOLOGY on FRIDAY 

MORNING, oh pd 23, at Nine o'clock. They will be con- 

tinued on each 1g y and Friday, at the same 
hour, R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


MaR. . JOHN BENNETT on the W ATCH. 
4 —Mr. Joun Bennett, F.R.A.S., member of the Na- 
tional Academy of Paris, will LECTURE on the WATC H, 
what to make and how to make it— 


be required 











Jan. 17, Horsham. Feb. 1 Slough. 
18, Dorking. . Ball's Pond. 
» 24, Stowmarket. - 3 Wolverton. 
n 2%, wich. » 17, Agar Town. 
» 27, Bristol. 


The Lecture will be illustrated by a great variety of models 
ond diagrams, and specimens of clocks and watches. Syl- 
ixduses can be had at the Watch Manufactory, 65, Cheapside. 


CING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL, Por- 
tugal-street, Lincoln'’s-inn. Supported entirely by 
voluntary contributions. Upwards of 27,000 patients relieved 
annually. At this season sickness is unusually prevaient; 
the funds of the Hospital are very low, and ASSISTANCE i 
urgently needed.—Donations of old linen earnestly solicited. 


: JAMES 8. BLYTH, Sec. 
ROYAL MEDICAL 





BENEVOLENT 
COLLEGE, Epsom. .—The Council have the pleasure to 
tna conga 't0 fake the thatthe SEVENTH 
K e the chair at the g 
ANNUAL AL on ako {oe College, which will take place 
t LOD VERN on WEDNESDAY, the 6th 
ot APRIL next, een} it is earnestly hoped that there will be 
4 large meeting of the friends of the Institution. 
Gentlemen who are willing to fill the office of Steward on 
ie m are requested to forward their names to the 
ener, JOHN —— Esq., 6, New Cavendish-street ; or 
the the’ office of the College, 37, Soho- 
scar W. A first fist of Stewards will be advertised shortly. 
no lability attached to the office. 
By order of the Council, 
eRney Wiehe we 
. istan ry. 
37, Soho-square, London, Jan. 5, 1859. - ren 








— 
HE SIXTH EXHIBITION of the 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY is NOW OPEN, at the 
Gallery of the Society of British Artists, Suffolk-street, daily, 
from 10 till5; evenings of Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
from 7 till 10. 
HE late Admiral Lord LYONS 
STATUETTE BUST, modelled by Evan Ortner, . Sei ee 
and Gem Engraver to her Majesty, Medallist, &c., 3, St. 
James's-street, Pall-mall, where the Bust can be seen, and a 
strictly limited number of subscriptions received. 


(THE MUSICAL SOCIETY of LONDON, 





CoUuNcIL : 
Jules Benedict. Alfred Mellon. 
Willert Beale. Bernhard Molique. 
Henry G. Blagrove. } Frank Mori. 
Wm. Chappell, F.S.A Geo. Alex. Osborne. 
Rev. ewe Henry Cope, | J. D. Pawie. 
Rimbault, LL.D., 


art Ed. F. 
Sir J. E. Harington, Bart. F.S.A. 
C, E. Horsley. Fe is harles Salaman. 

Jos. Lidel. | Augustine Sargood 
G. A. Macfarren. | Henry Smart. 

FOUR ORCHESTRAL and CHORAL CONC wets will 
take place at ST. JAMES'S HALL, on WEDNESDAY 
Evenings, January 26, February 23, M: arch 30, and M: ay 4, to 
commence at half-past 8 o'clock.’ Conductor, Mr. Alfred 
Mellon. 

Subscribers’ Tickets for the Series (to be obtained only on 
the nomination of Fellows or Associates), One Guinea; extra 
subscription for a numbered stall, half aguinea. Single 
Tickets: Numbered stalls in the area and balcony, half a 
guinea; unreserved seats in ditto, 7s.; back of area and upper 
gallery, 2s. 6d. Application for tickets to be made to Cramer 
and Co., 201, Regent-street. 

CHAS. SALAMAN, Hon. Sec. 








THE “ RAINE LIBRARY.” (Preliminary Announcement.) 
GEORGE HARDCASTLE is in- 


i - structed by the re eee a the late Dr. James 
Raine, of Durham, to SELL by AUCTION, about the middle 
of the month of FEBRUARY next, in the Library, at 
CROOK HALL, near the City of Durham, the residence of 
the deceased entleman, the unique and invaluable COLLEC- 
TION of BOOKS, consisting of upwards of Three Thousand 
Volumes of Antiquarian, Topographical, and Classical Lite- 
rature, profusely enriched with MS. Annotations by the 
learned Doctor. Many rare and curious Prints, Paintings, 
&c., will also be sold; together with a considerable quantity 
of the useful and genuine Household Furniture of Crook Hall. 
Catalogues are in the course of preparation. 

Sunderland Sale Offices, Dec. 29, 1858. 
me of the Lag ed a Valuable Library belonging to the 

te Rew J. H: B ie, M.A., Archdeacon of Ely, Reetor ot 

Cotzrava, and formeriy Fellow of St, John's Co le ge, Cani- 

ridge. 


EET and CARTER will have the honour 

of submitting the above valuable ASSEMBLAGE of 
BOOKS for unreserved SALE by AUCTION, on TUESDAY, 
the 18th day of JANUARY 1859, at their AUCTION MART, 
High-street-place, Nottingham. ‘The works are of a high 
order, consisting chiefly of the best Classical, Historical, and 
Theological Writings, including many rare folios of the early 
Protestant divines, &c. &c. 

Detailed Catalogues will be ready ten 
and may be had on application to the Auctioneers, 
ham. 

Orders 
attend the sale, will receive the best attention of the 
tioneers, Nottingham. 


POOR CURATE’S AP PEAL.—The 


benevolent and Christian AID of the affiuent is most 
earnestly solicited to rescue a curate from difficulties, which, 
without timely assistance, must utterly ruin him. He has 
laboured most diligently inh is profession for many years, and 
is a graduate in high honours of Cambridge. 





days prior to the sale, 
Notting 


to purchase, from parties who cannot conveniently 
Auc- 








The following gentlemen, who know the case, have kindly | 


consented to receive subscriptions, all of which will be acknow- 
ledged in the Times :—The Rev. JaMES BONWELL, Rector of St. 
Phillips, Stepney, 22, Bedford-square, Commercial-road, E. 
J.B. GoprreY, Esq., M.D., 33, Finsbury~ ~square. 


MNHE BITTER CUP of LIFE.—AID is 


earnestly solicited to the case of THOMAS FORD, 
who for 2} years has been unable to follow his employment, 
owing to infirmity in his lower limbs. He has recently been 
somewhat restored by the skilful and efficient treatment o 
Dr. Pidduck, of the Bloomsbury Dispensary ; to whom his best 
thanks are due, and who has kindly permitte »d reference a. 
His resources, however, have become entirely exhausted, and, 
having no interest, the London charities are closed to his 
applications. He is, therefore, compelled to ake the present 
appeal to enable him to pursue some business at home suitable 
to his emergency. 
The fullest particulars and further references given on appli- 
cation toT. Forp, 51, Devonshire-street, Queen-square, W.C. 


spp ai ~ 
| INNER, DESSERT, and ‘TEA SER- 
; VIC ES.—A large variety of New and good Patterns. 

3est quality, superior taste, and low prices. Also, every 
description of Cut Table Glass, equally advantageous.— 
THOMAS PEARCE and SON, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
E stablished nearly a Century. 


RNAMENTS for the MANTE LPIEC E, 

&c.—Statuettes, Groups, Vases, &c., in Parian, deco- 
rated Bisque, and other China; Clocks (gilt, marble, and 
bronze); Alabaster, Bohemian Glass, first-class Bronzes, 
Candelabra, and other Art-Manufac tures, combining Novelty, 
Beauty, and High Art. Prices extremely moderate. — 
THOMAS PEARCE and SON, 23, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


r ry 
ART’S PATENT GAS ECONOMISING 
BURNER, price 2s. each, can be attached by the most 
inexperienced hand. Immense ss effected, as proved by 
photometer. It obviates all disagreeable noises and flickering 
of the flame by effecting apne combustion, thereby prevent- 
ing escape of gas, which is so destructive to works of art, and 
likewise injurious to health. One as a sample sent post free 
on receipt of ‘thirty A stamps; all particulars sent on 
receipt of one.—Depat, 69, Fleet -street, London. 











By 
23, 

























































Now ready, in 1 NEYS, 8vo. cloth, gilt, price 73. 6d. 

HE VERNEYS; or. Chaos Dispelled : 
a Tale of Genius and Religion. _ Miss C. M. SMITH. 

ARTHUR HALL, Virtus, and Co., 25, P< aternoster-row. 


“This day, VE. 16mo. in extra cloth, ! a 

- ; 

HE TWELVE F OUNDATIONS, and 4 
other Poems. By the Rey. H. C. ADAMS, late Fellow . 
of Magdalen C ollege, Oxford, —_ of * Sivan the Sleeper,’’ 

“ Adams's Annotated Gospels," 
Cambridge: MAcMILLAN and Co.; and 23, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden, London. 











$ day, crown 8vo. 5s. i ae 4 

HE ILIAD. of HOMER. Translated 
into Blank Verse. By ICHABOD CHARLES WRIGHT, 

| M.A., Translator of Dante; late Fellow of Magdalen ¢ ollege, 
Oxford. Books I. af . 

Cambridge : 





to i 
: MACMILLAN and Co. ; and 23, Henrietta-street, i 
Covent-garden, London. 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. cloth boards, 


FREE TRANSLATION of the " 
INFERNO of DANTE, in Verse; with a Preliminary 
Discourse and Notes. By BRUCE WHYTE, Advocate. 
Author of “The Romance Tongues and their Literature. 
Wriacut and Co., Booksellers and Publishers, 60, Pall-mall 


WV ATSON’S PRONOUNCING FRENCH 


READER: a Series of Progressive Lessons in French 
Reading and Pronunciation, adapted ne Schools and Private 
Study, is now ready, price 2s.; or free by post, 24 stamps. : 

How.ston and Wricut, London. Gro. VATSON, Glasgow. | 





Just published, 12mo. price 2s. 6d. cl ” Bx} 
TREATISE on the FRED CH SUB- f 
JUNCTIVE and its NEGATIVES. By JULES : 
FESTU, Master of the French School in the Belfast Academy 

London : Smmpxkr, MARSHALL, and Co. Edinburgh: OLIvEs 
and Borp. Dublin’: M‘GLAsHAN and Gru. Belfast: Pur. 
Lips and Sons and H. GREER. 











J ost pabliehe crown 8yo. 


HE HEALING ART the RIGHT HAND 
of the CHURCH; or, Practical Medicine an a ut 
Element in the Christian System. By THERAPEUTE 
“Length of days is in her right hand.”"—Prov. iii. ri 
Edinburgh: SuTHERLAND and Knox. London: Simpsn, 
MARSHALL, and Co. 


r ONDON NEW SPAPERS.- —The “Times, 
} impressed stamp, 23s, 6d. ; ; Post or Herald, 
238); Chronicle, Daily News, or Ueortloce, "18s. hodey 235. 3 
posted on the evening of publication. Times (Second Day), 

19s. 6d. All orders must be paid in advance. 
JaMES BARKER, 19, Throgmorton-street, Bank, E.C. 
Established Thirty Years. 





“SECOND- H AND BOOKS. ' 
Now ready, post free on receipt of two stamps, : 


pa S CITY of LONDON BOOK 


CIRCUAR for November ; containing 4000 Volumes of 
Standard Second-hand Books in all classes of literature, in 
cluding works on astrology, witchcraft, privately printed 
books, early English and Scottish poetry, books printed iu 
black letter, topography, illustrated works, &c. &c 

Wx. Dawson and Sons, 74, Cannon-street, London, E.C 
Established 1809. 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 

. > 

F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street, 

@7 e London, by his new pens arrangements, charges ae 
a ommissior for Publishing Books Printed by him until the ee 

Author has been repaid his original outlay. And as all works g 
entrusted to his care are printed in the very best sigle, and at 
prices far below the usua! charges, Authors about to publish 
will find it much to their advantage to apply to him. 

Specimens, Estimates, and all particulars forwarded bs 
return of Post. 


THE ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
A Photographic Portrait of the Archbishop of Canter- 
-| bury (by Dickinson) with fac-simile signature, and brief bio- 
| graphical notice, for 2s. 6d., in the CHURCH of E NG LAND 
| PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT GALLERY. Free by post 
| 
| 








| 











on receipt of thirty postage stamps. The portrait, neatly 
framed, 5s. 6d. 
*A very admirable likeness of the Lord Pri 
rE ngiand Magazine. 
The head of the Archbishop is ‘well render 
detail, yet preserving breadth, character, and d ext 
| Literat y Gazette. 

‘As a portrait, that of the Archbishop of Canterbury coul? f 
not be surpasse d: as an effort of photographic art it is beyond i 
all praise." —Cont tituttonal Press. } 

“Mason and € o., 7, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row; and 

all Booksellers ud 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY L. HACHETTE & CO 
pret IONNAIRE DES CONTEMPO- 


RAINS. Par VAPEREAU. Broehé, 25 franca. 


imate.''—Church q 
1, fullof minute 
pression. 


L'AMOUR. ParMICHELKET, Anteurde ‘*L'His~ " 
toire de France," “ L'Insecte,"’ “ L’Oiseau,”’ etc. etc. Broche, iw 
3 francs 50 cents. t 

L'ANNEE SCIENTIFIQUE. Par FIGUER. ie 


Troisitme Année, 2jvols. brochés, 7 francs. 
LA LITTERATURE DE FRANCE AVANT 
CORNEILLE ET DESCARTES. Par DEMOGEOT. Broche. 


6 francs. 
UNE PROMENADE EN HOLLANDE., DEN =~ 






Mme. LOUISE COLET. Broché, 2 franes. — foek \ 4 
LES FRESQUES. Par AMEDEE DERBAST.D #12 yw) 2 
Broché, 1 franc. sb Lon lewe wh/ Cie 
LES MALHEURS DE SOPHIE. P Nevke ey st 
SEGUR. 2 francs. ! ae | aa 
ENFANCES CELEBRES. Par Mme, furs CP] om 

COLET. 2 francs. Ta Ne Wk As, 












L. HACHETTE and Co,, French Publistifrs, 18, “EGY 
street, Strand, W.C S 
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RANDOM Cc ATALOGUE of 4457 BOOKS, 
MSS., and DRAWINGS, at Clearance Prices, for six 
stamps 


Joux Gray BELL, 11, Oxford- street, Mane ‘hester. 





Just out, in 1 v ol, fep. 8vo. pri ce 2s. 6d. 
i 
INDA; or, Beauty 
4 Metrical Romance. By JANE C. SIMPSON (Gertrude). 
Glasgow: THos. Murray. Edinburgh: A. and C. BLack. 
‘London: ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Co. 








ywn Svo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


TPHE E ZART H WE INHABIT: its Past, 


Present, and Probable Future. By Capt. ALFRED W. 


DRAYSON, Royal Artillery, Author of “ Sporting Scenes in | 


S« — Africa,” &. 
London: A. W. BRENNETY®, 5, Bishopsgate Withont. 


ust published, in small crown 8vo. price 3s. 
doPU L AR OUTLINES of the PRESS, 
it and Mode ern ; or, a Brief Sketch of the Origin 
and its Introduction into this 
Country: with a Notice of the 
CHARLES A. MACINTOSH. 
London: WERTHEIM, MAcINTOSH, & Hunt, 24, Paternoster- 
row, and 23, Holles-street, Cavendish-square ; 
)kseller. 





IM ITED L [ABIL It 

TTHE FOU RTH EDIT [ON 
NEW LAW and PRACTICE of 

COMPANIES, with and without Limited Liability, contain- 
ing the Statutes (including that of 1858), Precedents, and 
Articles of Association, Forms, Notes, &. By EDWARD 
W. COX, Esq., Barrister-at- Law, Recorder of Falmouth. 
Price 8s. 6d. cloth; 10s. half-bound; 11s. bound. 
¢ Law Tmes Office, 19. Wellington-street North, Strand, 

London, W.c. 


P LANOFOE a ve: CEPTOR, 


Oblong sewe ree by post. 
TTEGG'S IMPROV ED PIANOFORTE 
PRECEPTOR, containing the Rudiments of Music 








clearly explained— Art of Fingering—Position at the Instru- | 


nent—The Scales, both Major and Minor— Vocabulary of 


Terms, &c., together with Preludes and Lessons. By JAMES 
. HASKINS. 
London: WruaM Trag and Co., 85, Queen-street, 


Cheapside, E.C. 


LERICAL DIRECTORY for 1859.— 


Corrections and Additions are invited for the CLERICAL 
DIRECTORY, a Biographical and Statistical Account of the 
Clergy and the Church, which will be reissued early in the 
Spring, alphabetically arranged, corrected to the day of pub- 
lication, and carefully indiced. The volume will be sup ov 
handsomely bound, to subscribers to the CLERICA 
JOURNAL for 6s. ; to non-subscribers for 12s. The CLERIC “3 
JOURNAL furnishes a complete account of all the Literature 
2nd News of the Church, Subscription 12s. per year, post 
free, or a specimen copy in return for six stamps. Edite by 
the Rev. H. BURGESS, LL.D, Ph.D. A new volume will 
be commenced on Jan. 8, 1859. 

Office, 19, Weilington-street North, Strand, W.C 


MR. W. C. B —- TTS oe a VOLUME. 


Price 3s. 6d. ¢ 
GONGS BY A. " SONG- WRITE R. By 
wR 
“ A little more om. and finish, and Mr. Bennett might 


. BENNETT. 
rank as the Béranger of England. He is a genuine poet.” — 
Le ader, 

“When he writes in his own simple, natural way, we have 
no song- writer who can be compared to him.”—J/ustrated 
Times. 

“This volume will be a welcome addition to the poetic lite- 
rature of the day.”—Morning Chronicle. 
“This volume ought to meet with public favour.” —Observer. 
“ He writes like a true poet.""— Weekly Dispatch. 
“ They are conceived in the purest and most versatile vein 
of poetry.” —John Bull. 
London: CuapMman and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


Post free from the Author, paper 1s. 6d., bound 2s. 6d. 




















A TREATISE on ACACIA CHARCOAL | 


(prepared by Electricity) and the ANTISEPTIC LAWS. 
Great results produced by harmless means in cancer, lupus, 
scrofula eruptions, skin diseases, consumption, ulcers, 
diarrhoea, irritation and ulceration of the mucous membrane, 
indigestion, with nervousness, and other chronic disorders. 

ty W. WASHINGTON EVANS, Author of “‘ A New System 
ot Health and Medicine,” “‘ The Antiseptic Treatment based 
upon Scripture Evidence.” 

i2, Bernard-street, Primrose-hill, London. Published by 

BAILLIERE, 219, Regent-street ; and sold by all Bookselle ors. 


HE LEADER ENLARGED.—A High 


Class, Political, Literary, and Commercial New spaper, 
published every Saturday. Priceéd. Eight pages, or Twenty- 
four Columns, have been permanently added to this Paper, 

tthe suggestion of several eminent Mercantile Men, in order 
ti ) afford ample space for a Commercial Department, which 





will give detailed information on the Condition of Commerce | 
t Home and Abroad, a Correct Weekly View of the state | 
and tendency of the various Markets and of the Banking and | 


Monetary Interests, a Journal of Indian and Colonial Pro- 


gress, and generally to advocate all the grand interests that | 


affect our Trade, our Commerce, 
Nationatlarge. Exclusive Sources of Information have been 
opened to the Conductors of the LEADER; and whilst they 

thus present to their Readers an entirely uew field of interest 
in the Mercantile and Trading Department, they seek, by 


and so the welfare of the 





id improve the Political and Literary portion, which has 
al ready obtained for this Paper a high standing amongst 
First ~cls iss News] papers, 

Office, No. 18, Catherine-street, Strand, London.—Order of 
1y neighbouring Newsman, 


and Genius: a/| 


Newspaper Press. By | 


and of any } 


of COX'S | 


JOINT-STOCK | 


every means that a liberal outlay can command, to sustain | 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT- 


GARDEN.~—Sole Managers, Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. 
W. Harrison. 

On Monday, and every evening until further notice. ba 
yerformances will commence with the highly-success! 
Re 2w and Original Romantic Opera, composed expressly 
the present management by M. W. Balfe, entitled SA 
ELLA: or, The Power of Love. Characters by Miss Louisa 
Pyne, Miss Rebecca Isaacs, Miss Susan Pyne, Miss Mor- 
timer, Mrs. Martin, Mr. George Honey, Mr. A. St. Albyn, 
| Mr. BH. Corri, Mr. W. H. Payne, Mr. Bartleman, Mr. Terrott, 
Mr. Kirby, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. W. Harrison. Conductor, Mr. 
Alfred Mellon. After which a new Little Pantomime for Little 
People, called LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD; or, Harlequin 
j wt the Wolf in Granny’s Clothing. Characters by Mr. 
| H. Payne, Mr. Frederick Payne, Mr. Henry Payne, Mr. 
\ wg Mr, W. A. Barnes, Miss Clara Murgan, Mules. 
Mo. tacchi and Pasquale. 


Ty r 
YOYAL ENGLISH OPERA, ., COVENT- 
| RY GARDEN.—A MORNING PE RFORM ANCE of the 
new Pantomime, a ITTL E RED RIDING HOOD, will take 
plac e on MONDAY, JANUARY 17th, commencing at two 


o'clock, C arriages Ste ordered at four. 

YOYAL PRIN /CESS’S THEATRE.— 

) FAREWELL SEASON OF MR. CHARLES KEAN 
AS MANAGER. 

Monday, HAMLET.—Tuesday, THE MERCHANT OF 
VENICE. —Wednesday and Saturday, THE CORSICAN 
BROTHERS.—Thursday, MACBETH.—Friday, MUCH ADO 

ABOUT “3 NOTHING.—And the P. AN TOMIME every e evening. 


N APFUNICH GALLERY of ENAMEL 
a CABINET PICTURES, removed from Frith-street, 
now EXHIBITING at 16, Berners-street, Oxford-street. The 
collection comprises the chef-d’ceuvres of the most eminent 
Savarian artists. Admission 1s., to those not presenting cards 
of invitation. The Pictures are for Sale. 


RURY-LANE THEATRE.—The most 

successful Pantomime.—The best BOXES, Stalls, or 

Dress Circle Places, in the most desirable positions, are to be 

| secured at the West-End Box-oflice, 214, Regent-street: 
HAMMOND (Jullien and Co.). 


PRIVATE aS 


















BOXES, &c., for all the 

THEATRES, in the best situations, may, as usual, be 
secured at EBERS'S British and Foreign Circulating Library, 
27, Old Bond-street, whence all the new publications are sent 
for perusal or purchase to any part of the kingdom. Terms of 
subscription 1 may be had on application at 2 27, Old Bond- street. 





\ 7 R. SAMS has the honour to announce 

¢ that the best PRIVATE BOXES at every THEATRE 
in London may be secured at his Royal Library, 1, St. James’s- 
street. 
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MATEUR THEATRICALS & GRAND 
L FANCY BALLS.—Every REQUISITE for the above, 
in superior style, to be had better and cheaper than at any 
house in London, on SALE or HIRE, at NATHAN'S, cele 
brated Costumier, 24, Tichborne-street, Haymarket, only. 








Their unequalled Portable Theatre to be let, with every re- 
} quisite. 
} WIN] TID 

VENING PARTIES.— Mr. HENRY 


i NOVRA begs to inform the nobility that he continues 
to RECEIVE town and country ENGAGEMENTS for his 
Séances Nouvelles, combining legerdemain, with his enter- 
| taining and astonishing mechanical tricks. To those who 
have not yet engaged him, Mr. NOVRA recommends a personal 
visit to the old-established Magical Repository, 95, Regent- 
street, West-end, where they can confer with the entertainer, 
and inspect the apparatus, 


RIVATE THEATRIC. ALS, FANCY 
DRESS BALLS.—The NEW THEATRE, the only one 
| constructed expressly for amateur performances, has a raised 
| stage, and can be fitted in any sized room or hall without de- 
| facing walls or ceiling; complete with scenery, costumes, and 
| decorations, in the most superb style; may be had on HIRE 
Sent to any part of the kingdom. Just completed for the 
+ season the most magnificent variety of fancy and historical 
costumes, on Sale or ~we also Juvenile Fancy Costumes.— 
At JOHN SIM MON 5 » Ti avistock- street, Covent-garden 


















‘ Shortly will be publ ished, 


Tr 
HE TRENT, and other Poems. By 
JOHN JOSE PH BRIGGS, F.R.S.L. 

The work will be issued in a beautiful manner, and llus- 
trated with Engravings on Wood and Stone, and form an 
admirable volume to present to a friend, or for the drawing- 
room table. Price 5s. A limited number only will be printed, 
and persons wishing to possess copies are respectfully re- 
quested to send their names and addresses to the Messrs. 
BEMROSE and Sons, Derby, who will forward the work to 
them when published. 





} In use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, 

} Christ's Hospital, St. Paul's, Merchant Taylors’, City of 

| London School, Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh 

{| Academy, &. 
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DPDELILLE S NEW GRADUATED 

| COURSE:— 

| The Beginner’s Own French Book. 2s. 

Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s. 

French Grammar. 5s. 6d. 

Répertoire des Prosateurs. 6s. 6d. 

Modéles de Poésie. 6s. 
WHITTAKER and Co., A 


ve Maria-lane 





In a few days, in 1 v 


FAILURES, 


FACTS, 


ol. crown 8vo. cloth, 


AND FRAUDS: 


REVELATIONS—FINANCIAL, MERCANTILE, CRIMINAL. 


BY D. MOR 


London : 


GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, 5 


IER EVANS. 


, Paternoster-row. 





In a few days, fep. 8vo. pr 


HALF-HOURS WITH 


BEING A POPULAR GUIDE TO THE USE OF THE 


ice 2s, 6d. fully Illustrated, 


THE MICROSCOPE: 


MICROSCOPE, AS A MEANS OF AMUSEMENT AND 


INSTRUCTION. 


With 240 Dlustrations, drawn 


ROBERT. HARDWICKE, 


London : 


from Nature, by Turren West. 


192, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 15, 1859. 


— ALTERAM PARTEM is a good and a just motto, and 
di no man should pretend to pass judgment upon any matter in 
dispute until he has fairly and honestly given ear to both sides of the 
question. Bearing in mind this wholesome rule, we have refrained 
from offering any opinion upon the merits of the dispute between the 
Committee of the Dramatic College and Mr. Dopp, until we were in 
possession of the case on behalf of that gentleman. Knowing that the 
Committee would be more likely to have friends upon the 
Press than Mr. Dopp, and being particularly impressed by the 
remarkable reticence observed by the Committee with  re- 
gard to the exact nature of that gentleman’s conditions, we 
were the less disposed to prejudge the case before all the 
materials for forming an opinion were before us. Within the last few 
days, however, this has been partially supplied, by the publication of 
a pamphlet containing the whole of the correspondence which has 
passed between Mr. Dopp and his solicitor Mr. Macrmam.,, and the 
Committee. Strange to say, Mr. Doppseems to be as anxious as the 
Committee to conceal the details of his conditions, for the much-talked- 
of draft of the deed of conveyance, in which those conditions were set 
forth, is only incidentally mentioned, and not one of its clauses, all of 
which were so objectionable to the Committee, is set forth. Enough, 
however, may be found in the correspondence to enable us to form a 
pretty accurate judgment of the facts of the case and of the motives 
which have brought about this dispute, the circumstances which led 
to which we shall briefly recapitulate. 

The first letter in the series is from Mr. Macpwant, the solicitor, to 
the Secretary of the Theatrical Fund. This letter, which is dated on 
the 25th of March, 1858, states that ‘‘a benevolent friend and client 
of mine who, in early life especially, was much delighted and men- 
tally recreated and improved by the drama, feels great sympathy for 
the poor actors and actresses, and thinks if they had some asylum to 
which they could retreat when their physical and intellectual energies 
are declining, it would be a great consolation to them.” This is fol- 
lowed by a suggestion that “ there should be twenty almshouses built,” 
and an offer of “‘two acres and a half of freehold land in a very 
charming spot at Langley.” Mr. Macrnarz then requests the secre- 
tary to speak to Mr. Bucxstoye and others about the matter, and the 
letter is concluded by a postscript stating that ‘* my friend is rich and 
may take it into his head to make some handsome endowment beside 
the freehold ground.” From this letter it appears, what has hitherto 
peen kept in the background, that Mr. Dopp really started the ide: 
of founding the Dramatic College. The next letter is dated more than 
a month later, the 22nd of April, and it appears that the Secretary 
of the Theatrical Fund had been somewhat slow in the matter; for 
Mr. Macrnar urges Mr. CuLtenrorp to see Mr. Bucxstons at once, 
and report the result to him. On the 10th of May Mr. Macpnant. 
again addresses Mr. CuLLENFoRD, stating his views as to how his friend 
wished to have the matter carried out, suggesting a public meeting, 
and that his “friend would desire to make one presentation to‘ the 
almshouses.” On the 7th of June we find Mr. Macrnai again 
addressing Mr, CutLeyrorp, expressing regret at the supineness and 
indifference manifested with regard to ‘this handsome offer.” In 
this letter, he also states that his friend (Mr. Dopp) had “ intimated 
that he should like to present the trustees, when appointed, with a 
neat hall, as a centre to the building, which he would cause to be 
erected.” The supineness of which Mr. Macruai complains appears, 
indeed, to have existed, for it was not until the 16th of June (nearly 
three months after the original offer was communicated) that Mr. 
CuLLENForD was enabled to announce that he had seen Mr. Dickens 
and Mr. Kean, and that a public meeting was to be held on the 
subject. On the 24th of June a preliminary meeting was held at the 
Freemason’s Tavern, at which Mr. Macrpnai, for the first time, 
intimated that his friend, instead of presenting two and a half acres of 
land, would give the whole estate of Langley, ‘‘ amounting to nearly 
ive acres,” and that he commenced the subscriptions with a gift of 
100 guineas, : 

Up to this point, Mr. Dopp’s name has been kept secret, according 
to his own wish; but now it became necessary that some substantial 
assurance should be given to the Committee that they were dealing 
with a man who had the land to give, and not with a shadow. 
Accordingly it was suggested that Mr. Dopp should write a letter, for 
the purpose of haying it shown to Mr. Keay, who was to make the 
statement to the coming meeting at the Princess’s Theatre. Pre- 
viously however to doing so, Mr. Dopp wrote the following letter to 
Mr. Macrnam: 7 

0y wean mi owes, yet. Row corel ery Hoxton, N., July 19th, 1858. 

+ q ell me what promises you really have made 
on my behalf to the Dramatic College, then you shall have the letter you evidently 
require for Mr. C. Kean, with heartfelt pleasure to add another kindness to my 
—— and those I know not, trusting it will be supported and carried out in 
= ¢ = so that it may be one of the first to give England credit, although it has 
them wp fate something ee wate meast har pe much credit on you for awaking 
before my pulse ceases to beat.— Yours Way vdeontalty, mapcitlatii i Dopp ™ 

To Mr. Macphail. “a ‘ 

Now, we do not mean to say that this letter is a very clever or even 
a very intelligible production ; but it is evidently the expression of a 
kindly heart, anxious and willing to do a good thing. Other corre- 


! 


spondence followed, and eventually Mr. Dopp wrote the letter which 
embodied his own views as to the College: 


City Wharf, New North-road, Hoxton,"N., 20th July, 185s. 

DEAR Sir,—As you suggest that the time has arrived to make known to Mr. Kean 
and the Committee, my intention to present a piece of land about five acres, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Windsor, and in one of the healthiest situations that can be selected for 
such a purpose for the erection thereon of a Dramatic College for decayed actors 
and actresses, you will please give them distinctly to understand that the ground 
will be conveyed to trustees jor thatuse or purpose only, and if applied to any other 
without my written consent, the same to be void with the rurtTHER CONDITION 
that buildings of the value of 20001. are erected thereon within two years from this date, 
I holding the ground until required. I give it of my own free wil! and pleasure, w 
every right and security belonging to such freehold. Allow me take this opportunity 
of thanking the Committeefor the favour. I understand you state they have accorded 
me the right to nominate and present for the benefits of the college a properly 
qualified person for my life, with power to bequeath the same right to some other 
person ; this I accept with great pleasure as a mark of their esteem, but in doing so 
stipulate that the second life shall not exercise such right until the sum of 100 guineas 
shall have been paid by or on his or her behalf to the trustees for the use and benefit 
of the College. Still further to show that I fully value this right, please state to the 
Committee that I will, in addition to the land, become a donor to the extent of 100/ 
in value (as explained to you) and can only add my earnest hope that their efforts 
and exertions may meet with all success.—I am, dear Sir, &c. Hy. Dopp. 

G. A. Macphail, Esq., Staple-inn, Holborn. 

















To this followed a mass of correspondence as to the land and its con- 
veyance ; and on the 20th of September a letter, signed Joun Rep- 
pisH, and written on behalf of the Committee, pressing for the draft 
conveyance, such conveyance to be “ unconditional.” Referring back 
to Mr. Dopp’s letter of the 20th of July, it is apparent that this 
demand was totally unauthorised by anything that had proceeded 
from him. The Committee, however, pressed for the unconditional 
conveyance, and on the 25th of October transmitted to Mr. Macrnan. 
a copy of a resolution expressing ‘‘ deep regret” at the “ delay,” and 
at the “insertion of objectionable conditions.” After this, the inter- 
course between Mr. Dopp and the Committee naturally became cooler 
and cooler. 

sut at this juncture it was discovered that the Statute of Mort- 
main interfered to prevent any but an unconditional conveyance being 
made; whereupon Mr. Dopp “ expressed his readiness to waive the 
conditions as to the expenditure of the 20007. on the land, 
and to execute any deed containing proper provisions, and 
to which his legal adviser could agree.” Still, however, the 
matter dragged on, and on the 16th of November Mr. Cutey- 
FrorD wrote a letter to Mr. Dopp, recapitulating past events from 
his point of view, and drawing an inference altogether unfavourable 
to Mr. Dopp. In this document he charges him with non-performance 
of promises ; with having represented the land to be five acres, whereas, 
in fact, it “little exceeded four and a half acres ;” with insisting upon 
advantages to himself greater in value than his donation; and with 
attempting to assume to himself the management and control of the 
College. Remembering that Mr. Macrnaix had described the estate 
as “ nearly five acres,” the good taste of Mr. Curtenrorp’s point as 
to the ‘little more than four and a half acres”? seems more than ques- 
tionable. That this letter very speedily led to an open rupture is not 
surprising. On the 4th of December Mr. Curtenrorp forwards a 
resolution, peremptorily calling upon Mr. Dopp to deliver “an un- 
qualified conveyance ” within? ten days, under a threat of calling a 
public meeting and laying the facts before it; to which Mr. Dopp 
replies that he is in nowise alarmed at the prospect of a public 
meeting, and that the delay in the conveyance arises solely from 
the failure of the Committee to place themselves in a proper posi- 
tion to receive it. To this the Committee rejoined, with a brief 
resolution, that “all communications with Mr. Dopp should cease,” 
and the public meeting has been held in fulfilment of the threat, a 
report of which will be found elsewhere in our columns. 

Now it seems to us impossible for any one unblinded by prejudice to 
avoid picking out the truth from these facts. Mr. Dopp having origi- 
nated the idea of the College, and intending to present the site and to 
make other donations and endowments, had firmly fixed his mind from 
the first upon the intention of exercising an important control over its 
organisation and management. This was apparent from the first, and the 
Committee of the Dramatic College ought to have perceived (as they 
evidently did not do) that such was Mr. Dopn’s intention. When, 
however, the “unconditional conveyance ” was talked about (a thing 
which Mr. Dopp obviously never contemplated) the complexion of 
affairs changed and Mr. Dopp naturally refused to do that uncon- 
ditionally which he had all along intended to do under conditions, 
We think, therefore, that this gentleman has been rather hardly 
used ; that the Committee, having from the first misapprehended his 
intemions, have avenged their own mistake by showir im no slight 
amount of discourtesy. Mr. Dopp may not be quite so romantically 
generous as he was at first supposed to be; but it cannot be denie 
that he has acted like a sensible man in not parting with his lan 
without securing its application to the purpose for which he intende 
it. As for the allusions to “ the dustman,” in which some of our 
contemporaries have indulged, nothing could be more obviously 
ill-judged or in worse taste; nor was the speech of Lord WILtiAM 
Lennox, at the meeting held at the Adelphi Theatre, much behind 
them in the latter quality. 
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A question has lately agitated the dons of both Universities 
which will afford nuts to crack to the stern critics of those learned 
bodies who assume the duty of supervising their morals in the London 
press—how far graduates, and especially Masters of Arts, are subject 
to the regulations of University polwe? This knotty poimt has 
been seriously taken in hand at Cambridge, and the result was that 
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by the vote of a majority of the Senate, a new tribunal was erected 
for the purpose of taking cognizance of offences committed by Masters 
of Arts. This tribunal, which is called the Sex Vuzt, consists of 
six men chosen from among the most distinguished and influential 
of the resident members of the University. They have power to call 
before them any member, and inquire into any matter wherewith he 
may be charged; and their power extends not only to reprimand and 
rustication, but even, we believe, in extreme cases, to expulsion from 
the University. They could not, of course, deprive a Fellow of his 
Fellowship without the consent of his College; but it is difficult to 
believe that any Combination-room would support one of its tenants 
in an offence so flagrant as to call for such a sentence from the Sex 
Viet. Already, we believe, has the power of this new body been felt 
in more than one quarter, and opinion is very much divided at 
Cambridge as to its continuance. 

At Oxford, too, the question has come to an issue even in a more 
efinite form. It appears that Messrs, Joun Parkinson and GEoRGE 
{atLery, both Masters of Arts, rode a race, in Port Meadow, for a 
stake of 501. aside. Each of the learned jockeys was upon his own 
1orse, and was professionally attired in colours. An event so 
extraordinary could scarcely take place without causing some 
otoriety, and the Rev. Barraotomew Price and the Rev. Dr. 
Heaton, the Proctors for the year, were so scandalised by 
the transaction, that they fined the riders five pounds each 
for the feat—such a thing as fining a Master of Arts having never 
before been heard of since the days of Aurrep. It may easily 
be imagined that great as was the commotion excited by the offence 
itself, that which the punishment gave rise to was infinitely greater. 
Fine a Master of Arts! why the thing was unheard of. It was a ques- 
tion in which every graduate who writes M.A. after his name became 
personally involved; and even those who disapproved of the conduct 
of their racing brethren were none the less opposed to such infringe- 
ment of their privileges as was attempted by the Proctors. The 
result is that an appeal against the sentence of the Proctors is pending 
before the Assessor of the Chancellor's Court. At the time of writing 
this the decision of this dignitary had not been delivered; but we are 
told that so great was the interest excited by the matter, that “nearly 
the whole of the influential resident members of the University were 
and that they “are much divided in opinion upon the 
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p -esent,” 
subject.” 
Without presuming to predict what the ultimate decision of the 
learned Assessor may be, it is scarcely out of place to suggest to the 
Oxonians whether they would not do well to consider the example 
set them by the Cambridge Senate. Authority is at all times a dis- 
aereeable influence to have to submit to, but it 1s wholesome ; and it 
is plainly anomalous that Masters of Arts should be allowed to do that 
with impunity which would cost an undergraduate his whole pros- 
pects, not only of University success, but of advancement in life. We 
believe the proportion of resident graduates requiring supervision to 
be infinitesimally small, and that, such as it is, it is invariably composed 
of the most worthless and least distinguished men in the University. 
Sull, if they exist, there should be some power to repress the exuber- 
ance of their follies; and whence could that power proceed so authori- 
tatively and so gracefully as from among the great body of 
the graduates themselves ? 
‘tue readers of the Times, on Monday last, cannot fail to have been 
struck by an appeal which appeared in the leading article columns for 
pecuniary assistance to Lord Brouauan, to relieve him from a liability 
amounting to some 3500/., incurred in respect of the London 
Mechanics’ Institute. In the course of the article, the writer stated, 
‘-it is a shame Lord Brovenam should be positively punished for 
founding the first mechanics’ institute with a forced penalty of 35001, ;” 
quoting afterwards from a circular the phrase, “ In the year 1823 the 
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London Mechanics’ Institute was established by Lord Broucuamand Dr. 
Brrxseck.” These assertions as to Lord Brovenam’s title to be consi- 
dered the founder of the Institute, have been very strongly called in 
question by Mr. Tuomas Hopasx1s, who addressed a letter tothe Times 
stating circumstantially what he knew to be the truth. This letter 
the Times refused or neglected to insert, although Mr. Hopesxiy 
declares that, “ the accuracy might have been tested by a reference to 
its own columns, in which the proceedings concerning the foundation 
of the Institute were recorded.” Thus denied an opportunity of 
refuting what he believes to be untrue in the place best adapted for 
such contradiction, namely, the columns wherein it appeared, Mr, 
Hopes has sent his letter to other papers (our own among the 
number), giving his account of the matter. With reference to the 
foundation of the London Mechanics’ Institute, Mr. Hoppsxiy 
states : 


The projector of this Institute was the late Mr Joseph Clinton Robertson, the 
originator, and at that time the editor of the Mechanic's Magazine. With him I was 
associated, and after frequently talking over the project with him, I wrote the first 
paper or address published in the magazine which announced the scheme, and 
invited the assistance of the public. It a a communication from Dr. Birkbeck, 
and led to a cordial co-operation between him, Mr. Robertson, myself, and others, 
several of them working mechanics, to realise Mr. Robertson's idea. After the pre- 
liminary labours necessary to achieve success, a public meeting was held at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern, over which Dr. Birkbeck presided, and that meeting at which 
Lord Brougham was not present, at which a considerable sum was subscribed, was 
the actual foundation of the institute. It gave into the hands of Dr. Birkbeck, Mr 
Robertson, and > ey the joint secretaries to the Institute, and the committee then. 
formed, of which Lord Brougham was not a working member, the means 
of bringing the Institute into existence. Amongst the subscribers were the 
late Sir F. Burdett, the late Mr. Place, and the late Mr. Cobbett, who placed 
his subscription in my hand with a little sneer at those who sent their name 
without sending their money, and many others. The earliest meetings were held in a 
chapel in Monkwell-street, and it waslong after the end of 1823 that it was transferred to 
Southampton-buildings, or any debt incurred. Lord Brougham might have madea 
jaunty speech or two on some anniversaries, but his contributions, if any, of money 
or assistance to the success of the Institute, were inthe first few years of its existence 
amazingly small. Dr. Birkbeck, whose name the circular places after that of Lord 
Brougham, was president from the beginning. He was incessant in his exertions. 
He contributed largely of his pecuniary means; he advanced the greater part of the 
money for building the theatre; he was present at most of the meetings; he lectured 
frequently on mechanical science, on physiology, and anatomy, and never till death 
did he cease, by all the means in his power, to promote the success of the Institute 
Were the public now asked to reimburse his family with ample interest for his great 
pecuniary sacrifices in this cause, or to erect a statue to him asa benefactor to the 
working classes, the appeal would be just. Whatever may be Lord Brougham’s 
pecuniary enthralments at present with the Institute, which require elucidation 
before his friends solicit public aid, assert from knowledge that Lord Brougham has 
no claim whatever to be called the founder or projector of the first mechanics’ 
institute. 


This is circumstantial enough, and can only be met by substantial 
disproof. With regard, however, to Lord Brovenam’s liability to 
pay the 3,500/. it is plain that, if it was incurred on behalf of the 
Institute, nothing would be more unjust than to leave him to pay it, 
and we have no doubt that the public will take proper means to relieve 
him of the responsibility. 





WE regret to hear that the report as to an accommodation of the 
dispute between the Garrick Club and Mr. Epmunp Yates turns out 
to be untrue. The action instituted by Mr. Yates has not been 
withdrawn, and * the gentlemen of the long robe” are engaged on 
either side—Enrwin James, Esq., Q.C., for the plaintiff, and the 
AtTToRNEY-GENERAL, we believe, for the Garrick Club. The trial is 
expected to come on about the beginning of February, and much 
interest is naturally excited in literary circles,—why, it is not so easy 
to determine, for the affair hardly rises to the dignity of a literary 
quarrel, Some literary interest, however, is expected to be deduced 
from the cross-examination of Mr. Tuackeray, many of whose 
earlier works—long since ignored, if not repudiated —will be produced 
to show that whatever sins against good taste may have been com- 
mitted by Mr. Yarrs, they have been immeasurably exceeded in the 
youthful essays of his now great antagonist. This certainly will give 
a higher spice of interest to the matter than it would have derived 
from the affairs of a Club which has ceased to have any prestige as 4 
literary corporation. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


JAMES WATT. 
Life of James Wait, with Selections from his Correspondence. By 
© Ames Patrick Muirueap, M.A., Author of ‘The Origin and 
Progress of the Mechanical Inventions of Watt,” ‘‘ Correspondence 
on the Discovery of the Composition of Water,” &c. London : 
John Murray. 
(SECOND NOTICE. ) 
N OUR FORMER NOTICE we briefly sketched Watt's career 
until he became located as philosophical instrument maker 
within the walls of Glasgow College. The profits or extent of his 
siness while here, as might be expected, were not large. Lis 
steadiness, amiable disposition, and above, all his great constructive 
aptitude however, gained for him during this time a number of 
valuable friends, many of whom stood in a less humble rank of life 
than that into which fortune seemed to have cast the lot of the young 
tradesman. Up to 1759 Watt continued to use “the shelter of the 
academic walls,” as Mr. Muirhead has it, for the purposes of his trade; 
but in that year he appears to have entered into a partnership with 





a certain John Craig, who to being a small capitalist possibly, 
(though we are not informed as to the fact), added the qualification 
of being a burgess of one of the crafts of the town, and therefore 
free to open a shop beyond the precincts of the College walls. 

It appears that Mr. Craig’s only other qualification for the business 
he had entered on with the future improver of the steam engine, was 
that of being able to keep the books which Watt doubtless, like all of 
his class, had much aversion to do for himself. We gather inferentially 
that this partnership terminated in the death of Craig sometime 
in 1765, about six years after its commencement. Speaking of this 
period of Watts career, Mr. Muirhead says : 

In the retired course of life which, from choice as well as necessity, he appears to 
have followed, manual labour as well as mental study were blended in pretty equal 
proportions; but idleness, or mere amusement, had certainly no share. He ardently 
seized every opportunity of extending his acquaintance with the various branches of 
physical philosophy, and of investigating the principles of its phenomena, as if pro- 
phetically conscious that to his untaught but earnest apprehension might be revealed 
those secrets which had hitherto been hidden even from the wise and learned ; ei- 
deavouring—to use an expression of his own—“ to find out the weak side of nature, 
and to vanquish her.”’ “For nature,”’ he again says, “ has a weak side, if we can only 
find it out!” Beyond the necessity for some daily labour in order to earn his daily 
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bread, and his yy ie as will be seen, very uncertain—of future independence, 
he had little else t the pleasure he found in philosophical pursuits to stimulate or 
reward his zeal. The toils of his business were severe, and the profitable returns but 
small; while of those whose society was open to him, there were few indeed who 
possessed an equality of learning or a community of tastes with himself. But in his 
endeavours to subjugate, by the resources of practical art, those natural difficulties 
which presented themselves to his hand or eye, nothing seemed to deter his zeal or 
baffle his penetration ; a very curious proof of which was afforded by his frequent 
construction, about the period at which we have now arrived, of musical instruments 
of perfect compass and tone, although he had himself by nature an absolute deficiency 
of all musical ear. 

To use a hardly obsolete expression once fashionable among 
northern critics, this passage is a sheer piece of bookmaking ‘“‘ Balaam,” 
though it affords no bad specimen of the contents and tone of the 
book. For example, in it Watt is spoken of at first as being “ un- 
taught,” whilst we are told he occupied himself in investigating 
“ yarious branches of physical philosophy.” And immediately after 
Mr. Muirhead says: ‘‘ Of those whose society was open to him, there 
were few indeed who possessed an equality of learning, or community 
of tastes ” with his “untaught” relative. Surely he does not mean 
to include Dr. Black—who really did discover some of nature's 
greatest and most hidden “ secrets,” whilst Watt himself never hap- 
pened to be so fortunate—amongst those who were not in possession 
of equality of learning with the philosophical instrument maker ; for 
we are told, in a sentence or two farther on, that at this time he was 
the “intimate friend” of this same celebrated philosopher, and 
equally so of the future Dr. Robison. 

The fact is, that ever since the publication the very interesting 
collection of biographical ana by the Useful Knowledge Society, 
some score or more years ago, a species of conventional cant of this 
character has pervaded books of this class purporting to record the 
early efforts of ‘‘untaught genius pursuing knowledge under diffi- 
culties,” a perusal of which, had they an opportunity, would, we sus- 
pect, afford considerable amusement, with perhaps some astonish- 
ment, to the untaught geniuses themselves. So far from being un- 
taught, if ever there was one who had graduated in the best schools 
for the discoveries he subsequently made, Watt was that man. Nor 
could their pursuit be matter of any difficulty to him. To say 
nothing of his residence within the walls of a university at the most 
favourable period of his life, which allowed him to acquire from Dr. 
Black the scientific basis of his future discovery, the character of his 
business as a philosophical instrument maker alone necessarily led 
him into a wider practical acquaintance with several collateral trades 
than would be required of him in these times of divided labour. Then, 
he was his own turner in wood as well as in metal; and as regards the 
wood-work of many of his instruments, his own joiner and cabinet 
maker ; and even when out-of-the-way pieces of wrought iron or steel 
were required, his own blacksmith. All these branches are carried 
on under the same roof even now in country towns. 

It was while repairing the model of one of Newcomen’s steam 
engines for the University of Glasgow, in 1763, that Watt’s attention 
was directed to its study. Though this exceedingly defective appli- 
cation of the mighty power was the most improved of its time, Watt 
could scarcely exclaim veni, vidi, vici; for it was early in 1765 before 
he became sufficienty struck with the glorious and most prolific 
thought, that the steam ought to be condensed in a separate vessel. 
Important as are the four capital improvements subsequently intro- 
duced into the mechanism of the steam engine by Watt, yet they are 
relatively unimportant, and follow almost as matters of course, when 
compared with his first great idea. Meanwhile, with this idea, his 
labours, and, we may add, cares, as regards its practical application, 
only commenced. One whose acquaintance with a highly-finished 
modern engine is derived from seeing it at work in a river-boat or on 
a railway can form no adequate idea of the mechanical difficulties Watt 
had to encounter in bringing his improvement into operation long 
after its invention. It must be remembered boring machines were 
then rude, whilst those for planing or riveting were scarcely known. 
There were no improved “slide rests ” for lathes capable of turning 
out a piece of cast metal of several tons with as much truth 
and precision as if it only weighed as many pounds. In 
short, there were none of those triumphs of mechanical skill 
im tool-making, by which the ponderous machinery of a modern 
steam engine can be turned out of the murky workshop of the 
engineer with as much accuracy and finish as the works of a watch. 
Even the art of moulding accurately large hollow articles of cast iron 
was then in its infancy. On cooling, a moderate-sized cylinder was 
as likely to be oval as round. Plate iron was noi the uniformly 
smooth article we find it now. At least ten per cent. of the rivets of 
a steam boiler could not then be guaranteed free from leakage at the 
lowest pressure. The art. of “packing” pistons was imperfectly 
known ; indeed in this Watt at first experienced one of his greatest 
difficulties, Had Mr. Muirhead given more attention to showing how 
these difficulties have been gradually overcome, and less to fine 
writing and controversy, he would have produced a much better and 
certainly a more useful book. 

After constructing some models of his improved engine, Watt 
obtained his first patent in 1769; but, like most other inventors, funds 
were wanting to enable him to construct an example on a scale suf- 
ficiently large to convince the incredulous of the soundness of his 
plan. About this period he made an acquaintance which very much 
influenced his future proceedings. This was Dr. Roebuck, an inge- 
nious but somewhat speculative Englishman, who had then just 
founded the since so much celebrated Carron Iron Works. It was 
considered by Watt's friends that this gentleman was best able to | 








second his views with regard to carrying out his invention. Soon 
after his introduction we find Watt writing to this gentleman in 1765 
with reference to experiments he had just made with a small model of 
his first engine : 

I have (says he in his letter) tried my new engine with good success; for, though | 
have not been able to get it perfectly air-tight, from its bad materials, yetimmediately 
on turning the exhausting cock the piston, when not loaded, ascended as quick as the 
blow of a hammer, and as quick when loaded with 18 Ibs. (being 7 Ibs. on the inch) 
as it would have done if it had an injection as usual. The moment the steam cock 
was opened the piston descended with rapidity, snifting all the while, though the 
steam was very weak. On the faith of this, I have set about a larger and more 
perfect model, having now little doubt of its performing to satisfaction. 

He again writes to the Doctor on the same subject on the 9th of 
September. At the conclusion of this letter he says, in explanation 
of the principles on which his improved engine was constructed : 

That in propertion as the sensible heat of steam increases, its latent diminishes, 90 
in the steam engine working with pressures above 15 lbs. must be more advantageous 
than below it ; for not only the latent heat is diminished, but the steam is considerably 
expanded by the sensible heat, which is easily added. 

From what was said on the subject at the termination of our first 
notice, our readers will hardly fail to remark that here, at the 
threshold of his improvement, Watt finds it necessary to explain its 
practical operation by a reference to the principles of Black’s previous 
discovery of latent heat. Nor is this all, for we find that Dr. Robison, 
one of the professors at the College, and who was one of Watt's 
warmest admirers, gives incidentally a similar account. He says: 

I believe that Dr. Black was the chief means of forming the connection between 
Mr. Watt and Dr Roebuck; and I recollect most distinctly his saying to me that 
Watt would have some difficulty in managing Dr. Roebuck, who at that time had 
not become a complete convert to the doctrine of latent heat. Accordingly it was so, 
and Mr. Watt was obliged to yield for some time to the Doctor’s confidence in h's 
own great experience. The Doctor thought to produce the condensation with suffi 
cient —— and accuracy, by a very extensive surface, and Mr. Watt knew that it 
— a great quantity of water or other matter to receive the emerging (i.c. later) 

As already intimated, this subject would have been less referred to 
by us were it not that Mr. Muirhead, along with the other eulogisis 
of Watt, who require us to believe that everything proceeding from 
him came ab intra, have uniformly persisted that he was in no way 
indebted to Black’s great discovery, for his own. Even Watt himselt, 
in his latter years, gave countenance to this denial of the obligation, 
though from the passages cited above our readers will see with what 
amount of justice. 

From pecuniary difficulties, Watt’s connection with Dr. Roebuck 
did not turn out as well as was expected by its promoters, and in con- 
sequence it became transferred to Mr. Boulton, the proprietor of a 
great manufactory at Soho, near Birmingham. Here Watt’s views 
were most efficiently seconded by the best mechanical skill in the 
kingdom, together with abundant capital. We have left ourselves 
too little space to trace, even slightly, Watt's career farther, With 
some disappointments, and considerable litigation in regard to his 
patent rights, subsequently, all his undertakings were crowned with 
the success his great talents and perseverance so well deserved. He 
died tranquilly at his house near Birmingham, in the autumn of 1819, 
at the mature age of eighty-three. 

Few were more esteemed by those who knew him than James Watt 
His knowledge is universally admitted to have been most exten- 
sive and varied. Nor was he wanting in conversational powers. 
Nothing we could write within the compass of a review woul! 
give our readers an adequate idea of the vastness of the change 
he effected in the steam engine. We have all heard the old stor) 
of the Russian peasants who were said to send their produce ¢ 
market in a pannier, slung at the side of their horse, balanced with a 
stone of equal weight dangling at the other. It is really no exagge- 
ration to say, that the first of Watt's improvements—that of con- 
densing the steam in a separate vessel—alone, effected as_muc! 
improvement and saving as that of him who suggested that by t! 
adoption of another pannier, the stone might be dispensed with, and 
double the produce conveyed. In a word, and we think the compari- 
son not an inapt one, Watt’s separate vessel, was the other pannier 
With all this, it is curious enough, that his thoughts ran more on t! 
fitness of his engines for locomotion by land, than for the propulsion 
of vessels by sea. Although we scarcely gather as much from his rela- 
tive, Mr. Muirhead, yet it was an axiom with Watt—often used tosilence 
projectors, before the introduction of steam vessels—that, ‘* wind was 
cheaper than coal.” In fact, to economise ” was the ruling motive 
that guided him to most of his inventions. It so happens, however, 
that at the present day—with the exception of some on America 
rivers—all marine engines are on Watt’s principle and no other, 
whilst for land locomotion, his great improvement need never have 
been made. No engines on his principle are adopted on railways. 

Apart from his knowledge of the pneumatic philosophy of the 
steam engine, Watt, from his early calling, had a general acquaintance 
with most kindred branches of science, and had suggested improve- 
ments in several. In fact, to improve was essentially the character ci 
his mind. He did nothing ab initio. Whatever he touched must have 
had some tangible pre-existence of a useful character, though not so 
much so as he gradually saw it might be brought to. Nothing was 
arrived at by Watt per saltum, nor would he hazard even 4 step 
towards it in the dark. This to him would have been waste of time. 
Consequently, he was among the safest of mechanical inventors. Like 
other men of science, he had his speculative opinions on its moot 
points, though chary in giving them forth, lest one day he should be 
found wrong. His eulogists take great pains to show that his 
genius—if this quality of mind may be strictly so termed—was 
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universal. Among other things, they claim for him a knowledge of 
chemistry, to which he is by no means entitled beyond the other 
venerally informed men of his day. In addition to all, his friends 
claim for him the glory of having discovered the composition of water, 
but without having made a single experiment in its support. As it 
happened, he certainly guessed on the subject, sagaciously and hap- 
pily ; but afterwards, fearing to be found incorrect, he withdrew the 
statement he had meant for the public whilst continuing to maintain it 
in private ; where, in the event of being wrong, his fame would suffer less 
injury. Watt, as we have just said, not having made a single experiment 
himself, it was not unnatural that he should be unwilling to place 
much confidence on an opinion founded on the report of Cavendish’s 
experiments, conveyed to him by others. Taken by itself, in this 
proceeding there is perhaps more to commend than to object to. Who 
amongst us in social intercourse does not hazard opinions on specula- 
tive points in science, the truth of which may be yet unriddled in our 
favour, but for which we should hardly like to be made presently 
responsible in public? Nay, we may venture to say that there is 
hardly a great truth to be discovered within the next half century 
that is not at this moment even more than shadowed forth in the 
jottings of many a note-book. But when the persevering labourer, 
who has made the subject his own by the experiment and thought of 
years—when he legitimately demonstrates all the facts, is it to be 
tolerated that the utterer of a post-prandial opinion, or the previous 
recorder of a fugitive note, should step in and claim the honour ? 
A month or two subsequently to the time Watt gave his private 
opinion regarding the composition of water, Cavendish publicly 
demonstrated the whole of the facts at the Royal Society. Cavendish, 
like Watt in his field, was a careful and painstaking experimenter, 
whilst he was an exceeding modest and retiring man; far less 
siven to conversation and social intercourse than Watt. There 
can be no earthly doubt that, years previously, he had arrived 
at the true theory of the composition of water, and in the 
interim had occupied himself in inventing apparatus and making 
experiments, with a view to demonstrate the attendant facts. But 
be yond all, it was on the report of the results of one of Cavendish’s 
‘ xperiments, as repeated by Priestley, that Watt founded his guess. 
Taking all the facts into consideration at more leneth than we can 
afford to state them here, we think it was scarcely honest in Watt to 
come forward as he did, not only to claim to be the discoverer of the 
true theory, but to accuse Cavendish of haying, without acknow- 
ledgment, arrived at his results from thx opinion which, he Watt, 
had arrived at from one of Cavendish’s own experiments. The same 
ae be it remembered, for which, so long as it was in doubt, he 
or trom becoming publicly responsible. Supposing Cavendish 
had not brought | forward his experimental demonstration, should we 
have heard anything further of the matter from Watt? We think 
not. 
~~ < oltenee Phar ae - ad been known to Caven- 
aish previously, he would have named it to some one. Beyond 
others he was the least likely to do so—until he was in a posi- 
on to prove the facts by experiment. He could no more 
n these his own pursuits than Watt could 
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onclusion which has since occupied so large a place in scientific con- 
ersy, Had he known that gases, when collected over water, in- 
variably carry moisture along with them, he would have paused, 
erore attributing what moisture was found on the receivers, to the 
produ e of the two gases themselves. Even now, to deprive gases of 
adventitious moisture for experiment, requires the utmost care, as 
well as complicat: d apparatus. Cavendish being familiar with this 
fact, might well doubt the source of the water arising from his first 
results—as all chemists wi uld: nor were the means of desiccating 
_— then known as well as they are now. In concluding our notice 
ol Mr. Muirhead s book, we think it strange that we are unable to see 
Lit one solitary notice of the able work of Dr. Wilson, in which all 
Dr. Wilson certainly does not fail 
to nam Mr. Muirhead in relation to his former work on the dis- 
overies of his relative 
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DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

Che Life and Remains of Douglas Jerrold. 
Jerrotp. London: W. Kent and Co. 
[ YNDER ordinary circumstances, we should no more think 
I of submitting a work like this to the test of severe 
criticism than we should examine the immortelle laid by a son upon his 
father’s grave by the severe rules of art. The tribute may be badly 
constructed, out of all lines of beauty, and the materials of which it 
is made may not be of the best description. What of that ? Itis the 
offering of filial affection, Let us respect the feeling, and pass on our 
way unquestioning. But when a host of injudicious friends clamor- 
ously insist that this sorry wreath is the perfec tion of art; that there 
never was such an immortelle since Pére-la-Chaise was a cemetery ; that 


By his Son, BLancuarp 


the memory to which it is offered is of one of the greatest and noblest 
of men, it becomes necessary in the interest of truth and justice 
—however distasteful the task may be—to inquire how far these pre- 
tensions are well founded, both as regards the tribute itself, and the 
man in whose honour it has been deposited. 

It is impossible to dissent from Mr. William Blanchard Jerrold 
when he declares, in his preface, that he has fulfilled a very difficult 
task. He has done so, we will add, very modestly and discreetly. 
Assuming that it was necessary that he should do this business, perhaps 
it would be difficult to suggest how it could have been better done. 
But was it necessary that he should do it-—necessary in any other than 
a commercial point of view? We all know how difficult it is for any 
man to tell the truth about a man recently dead. There is the natural 
human disposition to forgive the past and speak well of the dead, so 
admirably crystallised into a proverb. There are the feelings of 
living people to be considered, who participated in the transactions 
of the deceased. There are a thousand intricate and delicate 
considerations which render it all but impossible that the biography 
of a recently dead man should be anything but either a malicious 
slander or a good-natured fiction, And if these difficulties stand 
in the way of an indifferent editor of such a biography, what must 
the son of the man whose life is to be written have to encounter? It 
is not good for children to sit in judgment or bear witness upon their 
parents, be they alive or dead. It is impossible that they should 
record the unbiased truth, even though (as Mr. William Jerrold some- 
what bathetically puts it) they write it upon their “ father’s own 
desk.” If the filial affection be undisturbed, it is impossible that 
such testimony should be otherwise than untrue. It is impossible, 
therefore, that the volume before us should convey anything like « 
truthful picture of that great wit and humourist, Douglas Jerrold. 

Strictly speaking, the biographical part of this volume might have 
been compressed within fifty pages—the other three hundred and 
seventy which it contains being filled up with letters from friends, 
copious extracts from Jerrold’s writings, and elaborate disquisitions 
by the son upon the same. This may be a very ingenious mode of 
swelling the required biography into the bulk of a large volume, 
but it will scarcely satisfy those who buy that volume with a view of 
gaining some original information as to the subject matter of it. 
The facts of Douglas Jerrold’s life were, however, few in number, and 
did not admit of much amplification. 

Douglas Jerrold, or, more properly, Douglas William Jerrold (for 
both father and son seem to have had a fancy for dropping the 
humble name of William) was the son of Samuel Jerrold, the 
manager of a strolling troop of actors, whose field of action lay in the 
south of England. Douglas was born in London on the 3rd_ of 
January, 1803. His earliest experiences were of the stage; for it is 
recorded that Edmund Kean carried him on his shoulders as the child 
in “ Pizarro,” and he was frequently led upon the stage as one of the 
children of the Mrs. Haller of the day. His parents did not, however, 
neglect his education, for they sent him to the school of a Mr. 
Herbert of Sheerness, who still lives, and remembers little Douglas as 
a lad “to whom he never had to say an angry word; ” and who, when 
he left him, had advanced as far as “the third or fourth rule of 
arithmetic.” It was under this tuition that Douglas Jerrold produced 
a Christmas piece of writing, which draws from his son the following 
criticism : 

It is an affecting sheet to look upon, with its rude painted pictures of brightest blue 
and most flaming red and yellow—to remember the dear young hands that traced 
these fading letters; and the hands. also dear, that, down to this hour, through sad 
and tumultuous scenes, have kept it safe, to lay it under my unworthy eyes, and bid 
me tell its simple story to the world—to the world that will gravely, coldly, cast into 
its icy scales this record of a dear life. 

Under this primitive tuition he was not, however, long suffered to 
remain, for, at the early age of ten, he became a sailor, and was sent 
on board the guard-ship Namur, then lying in the Nore. Here he 
remained for something less than a year and a half, and on the 24th 
of April 1815, he was transferred as a midshipman to H.M. brig 
Ernest, ordered on active service. This naval episode is, perhaps, the 
most interesting, as well as the most truthful, portion of Douglas 
Jerrold’s biography. Here it was that he acquired the materials for 
Black-Eyed Susan, and the nautical allusions with which his works 
are so thickly besprinkled. His experience of active service was not, 
however, very great, for he landed at Sheerness in October, 1815, and 
shortly afterwards left that port for London, with the rest of the 
family. Here he was apprenticed to Mr. Sidney, a printer in 
Northumberland-street, Strand. Not long had he been here when 
the literary element broke out ; ‘sonnets, short papers, verses on the 
usual young boy’s subjects, began to ooze from him.” When he was 
fifteen years old, he adventured a piece at the English Opera, but 
nothing came of that ; three years afterwards the same piece (a farce 
called More Frightened than Hurt) was produced at Sadler’s Wells, 
and was received “ with rapturous applause.” Oddly enough, this 
piece was adapted for the French stage, and subsequently Mr. Kenny 
(unaware of its English origin) re-adapted it into English, under the 
title of Fighting by Proxy, the principal character of which was 
sustained by Mr. Liston. 

It was shortly before the appearance of this piece that Douglas 
Jerrold became an occasional contributor to the periodical press. 
Scraps of fugitive verse first appeared from his pen in Arliss's Maga- 
zine; but the first acknowledged contribution was a criticism on 
Der Freischiitz, which appeared in the Sunday Monitor, a papet 


then published by Mr. Bigg, in whose printing office Jerrold was 
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working. The story of the young compositor timorously dropping 
his “copy” into the editor’s box, and of his raptures at having it 
returned to him next morning for the purpose of being set into type, 
has been too often told to be repeated here. 

The period from 1818 to 1823 is somewhat skipped over in this 
biography. Probably nothing of much importance happened during 
its lapse. In the latter year, Jerrold wrote the Smoked Miser for Sadler’s 
Wells. He had lost his father, and then lived with his mother and 
sister. In 1824 he married Miss Mary Swann, “the daughter of 
Thomas Swann, Esq., of Wetherby, Yorkshire, a gentleman who 
held an appointment in the Post Office.” ‘The year afterwards he 
was engaged “‘at a salary of a few pounds weekly to write pieces, 
dramas, farces, and dramatic squibs for Mr. Davidge, late harlequin, 
and then manager of the Coburg Theatre.” The list of pieces pro- 
duced at this time is endless. And now also his work upon the 
journals was increasing; the Weekly Times having many articles 
under the signature of D. W. J. and ‘Henry Brownrigg.” Soon 
after this, he quarrelled with Davidge, and straightway joined Elliston 
at the Surrey Theatre, where his first piece, Black-eyed Susan (first 
produced on Whit Monday, 1829), revived the sinking fortunes of the 
house. Perhaps to those who are not imbued with the true salt-water 
spirit which is said to belong to our nation—that spice of the old 
Norse pirates which yet lingers in our blood—there may be some 
difficulty in accounting for the extraordinary popularity of this most 
popular of domestic dramas. Popular, however, it certainly has been; 
and to this day, whether the representative of William be either Mr. 
Davenport or the evergreen T. P. Cooke, boxes, pit, and gallery 
rejoice and weep with the changeful fortunes of the darling sailor and 
his fair bride. To Jerrold bimself the piece did not bring much 
immediate benefit. Seventy pounds was all that he realised (exactly 
sixty-five pounds more than the purchase-money for “‘ Paradise Lost”), 
and “when the drama had run three hundred nights, Elliston said to 
Jerrold, with amazing coolness, ‘My dear boy, why don’t you get 
your friends to present you with a bit of plate ?’” 

And yet, although Jerrold did not perhaps receive the value of his work 
in hard cash, the reputation which he gained by it very materially ad- 
vanced his fortunes. In 1830 he began to write for the Adelphi 
Theatre a perfectly original drama, for Jerrold scorned to seek either 
his ideas or his language in any other place than his own head. In 


his rough, uncompromising way, he testified to the very end of 


his career the sternest contempt for what are euphuistically 
termed ‘ adapters.” The Rent Day and other triumphs 
of the domestic drama followed at Drury Lane, and The 
Housekeeper and The Wedding Gown were produced at the Hay- 
market in 1833 and 1834. In 1836, Jerrold “was tempted into the 
joint management of the Strand Theatre with his brother-in-law, Mr. 
W. J. Hammond.” With regard to this speculation, we are told that 
“itprospered little while the partnership lasted.” Whether it prospered 
or not after Jerrold left the concern we are not informed, One thing 
is certain, that W. J. Hammond was a man versed inthe manage- 
ment of such matters, and that Jerrold was not. 

In a chapter entitled “ Early Contributions to Periodicals,” an ac- 
count is given of the early connections which Jerrold formed with 
the press. The Monthly Magazine, the Ballot (afterwards merged in 
the Examiner), Punch in London (an unsuccessful precursor of the 
living Punch), the Examiner, Blackwood, and the Freemason’s Quarterly 
Review, are among the periodicals mentioned in which Jerrold’s early 
composition appeared. Meantime his dramatic productions were 
numerous, and, for a time, successful. The White Milliner, produced 
at Covent Garden in 1841, was immensely successful, and contained, 
as Charles Kemble said, ‘* wit enough for three comedies.” His later 
efforts, such as The Catspaw, A Heart of Gold, were not so successful. 
Upon the quasi failure of the latter, a coolness, indeed it may be called 
4 quarrel, arose between Mr. Jerrold and Mr. Charles Kean. The 
son attempts to show that Jerrold was not guilty of using his influence 
upon the press against the actor by stating that his father “never 
wrote a line about Mr. Kean or his management ” in Douglas Jerrold’s 
Newspaper. That may be; but he was editor of the paper, and was 
responsible for what appeared in it. In Punch, also, attacks were 
constantly made upon Mr. Kean, and no one will venture to deny that 
Jerrold had something to do with that. To speak the truth, he 
understood better than most dramatists the art of putting managers 
under the screw of the press, as the lessees of more than one 
theatre could testify. 

On the 17th of July 1841, Punch was founded; Jerrold being one 
of the original contributors. His first contribution was an article on 
the famious “ Bedchamber Plot” in the second number and his last 
was written within a very few days of his death, His earlier articles 
were signed “Q.” Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures was the most 
brilliant and certainly the most popular series of papers which 
appeared in Punch trom his pen. This, however, was not the 
sole organ through which he chose to address the public. The 
Illuminated Magazine, started by Mr. Herbert Ingram in 1841, 
received Jerrold’s admirable Chronicles of Clovernook. In 1845 
Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine was started, which the name of 
the editor, then become popular through the medium of Punch, tended 
to push into circulation. In 1846, Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly News- 
paper was commenced and soon ran up to a more than a respectable 
circulation. As these speculations, both of which detatched them- 
selves from the common herd of newspaper adventures by identifying 
themselves with the name of an individual, were eventually failures in 











a commercial sense, it becomes necessary to inquire how far that failure 
wasdue to the labours, or rather the want of labour, of Mr. Jerrold. 
In the case of the newspaper, this is especially important, because 
although it had little to recommend it but the name of its editor, it 
certainly acquired a very large circulation, which it lost from causes 
which are but too plainly exposed in this volume. The account 
which the son gives of the matter is vague enough. 

__ After a time the newspaper began to droop. Let us not inquire too narrowly how 
it fell. Whether again men, ill adapted to the work, were fastened upon it by the 
good-natured editor, and bore it down; whether the editor himself, suddenly seized 
with a desire to be at rest somewhere on the seashore, and drawn irresistibly to 
Guernsey, to the sick bed of a beloved daughter, neglected it. But here is the fact. 
About six months after the paper was started, and after it had achieved a most remu- 
nerative sale, it began to break down. Undoubtedly its editor was away; un- 
doubtedly his pen was not often to be traced in its pages; and the newsboys began 
to poke their knowing heads between the damp sheets, to see whether there was a 
“ Barber’s Chair” that week before they gave their orders. This was sad, for the 
journal might have been a permanent property. Returned to town, to find the paper 
fallen—now hardly profitable—Douglas Jerrold soon wearied of it. He could not 
help it. His nature was mercurial. Let him once look upon a thing as a failure, 
and it was all over with him. He must movwt with the rocket, and shine in the high 
heavens—not fall with the stick. 

But why should we not “inquire too narrowly” why this paper 
fell? It is here all but admitted that it fell through the neglect of its 
editor; and how that neglect could be otherwise than culpable we are 
at a loss to understand. No doubt it is a very pleasant thing to soar 
skywards upon the wings of a success. Then we may coruscate and 
scintillate as the brilliant head of the rocket, and fondly deceive our- 
selves with the idea that it is we who have given all the impetus to the 
firework. Yet whyshould those who found the money for the under- 
taking, in the hope that it would turn to profit, and gradually sickened 
of the thing as they found the editor neglecting his work, and breaking 
every promise he had made—why should they be so contemptuously 
referred to as the falling stick? Let us try to realise what must 
have been the true state of things so airily sketched out in the above 
sentence—the broken faith, the disappointments, the slow failure of 
the whole concern—whilst ‘the good-natured editor” was resting 
himself ‘* somewhere on the seashore,” or being ‘* drawn irresistibly to 
Guernsey.” One fact alone connected with the history of this paper 
discovers the utter recklessness of Jerrold’s nature in business 
matters more than anything we can say : 

In 1848, however, urged hotly by friends, yet himself not too well disposed to the 
expedition, he started, accompanied by Mr. George Hodder in the capacity of secre- 
tary, for Paris, there to tread the hot ground of the recent revolution, and give his 
vivid emotions back to the English public. But he was moody when he arrived. He 
was stirred mightily, it is true, by the noble position of De Lamartine, and was intro- 
duced to him; but he could not see his way clear—his heart was not in the work. 
He wandered about, saw Louis Philippe’s portrait turned to the wall at Versailles, 
wrote one paper of impressions, and then prepared to return to London. He had 
gone armed with a bundle of letters of introduction. “There,” said he, as he 
arranged his desk, giving a packet to Mr. Hodder, * burn that—they’re my letters of 
introduction,”’ And home he went. The paper fell rapidly afterwards, and at last 
its editor was saddled with a heavy debt, which was never paid till his death, and was 
then discharged by a life policy. 

To anybody acquainted with the routine of journalism this simply 
means that, after a large sum of money had been expended in sending 
Mr. Jerrold to Paris (upon what scale of expense the magnificent 
addition of a secretary is sufficiently suggestive), in advertising his 
forthcoming articles, and in keeping him and his secretary at Paris,— 
after all this, Mr. Jerrold neglected his work. How long Mr. Jerrold 
remained in Paris, consoling himself with the luxuries of that city for 
the sickness of heart with which he saw Louis Philippe’s portrait 
turned towards the wall; how much the paper was injured by this—to 
use the mildest phrase in the language applicable—unbusinesslike 
conduct of its editor, we are not informed here. Nor need we to be so. 
The whole affair is too plain to need the slightest explanation. 

In 1852, Jerrold became the editor of Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper— 
a paper of great and established reputation,to which his name, as a 
democratic writer, was likely to do good, and of which the commer- 
cial arrangements were entirely removed beyond his reach. Harm to 
such a paper he could not do; what good his name could do, it did, 
for the circulation increased constantly. ‘his post he contimued to 
hold till the day of his death. 

Upon the chapters ‘‘ Douglas Jerrold in Public ” and “ Douglas 
Jerrold at Home,” we have not got much to say. His attempts to 
shine as an orator were unexceptionally failures. Among his other 
great gifts was certainly not numbered that of ready and abounding 
speech, The home pictures are naturally pleasing and are touched 
with the tenderest and most partial of pencils; far be it from us to 
cast the shadow of a doubt upon their truthfulness. Here is one 
which is enough to make us love the man in spite of all his foibles : 

It is a bright morning, about eight o'clock, at West Lodge, Putney Lower Com- 
mon. The windows at the side of the old house, buried in trees, afford glimpses of a 
broad common, tufted with purple heather and yellow gorse. Gipsies are encamped 
where the blue smoke curls amid the elms. A window-sash is shot sharply up. A 
clear, small voice is heard singing within. And now along roulade, whistled softly, 
floats out. A little, spare figure, with a stoop, habited in a short shooting-jacket, the 
throat quite open, without collar or kerchief, and crowned with a straw hat, pushes 
through the gate of the cottage, and goes, with short, quick steps, assisted by a stout 
stick, over the common. A little black and tan terrier follows, and rolls over the 
grass at intervals, as a response to a cheery word from its master. The gipsy encamp- 
ment isreached. The gipsies know their friend, and a chat and a laugh ensue. Then 
a deep gulp of the sweet morning air, a dozen branches pulled to the nose here and 
there in the garden, the children kissed, and breakfast, and the morning papers. The 
breakfast is a jug of cold new milk, some toast, bacon, water-cresses. Perhaps a few 
strawberries have been found in the garden. A long examination of the papers— 
here and there a bit of news energetically read aloud, then cut and put between clip- 
pers. Then silently, suddenly, into the study. This study isa very snugroom. All 
about it are books. Crowning theshelvesare Milton and Shakspere. A bit of Shak- 
spere’s mulberry tree lies upon the mantel-piece. Above the sofa are “The Rent Day” 
and “ Distraining for Rent,” Wilkie’s two pictures, in the corner of which is Wilkie’s 
kind inscription to the author of the drama, called Tie Rent Day. Under the 
two prints laughs Sir Joshua’s sly Puck, perched upon a pulpy mushroom. Turner’ 
“ Heidelberg” is here too, and the engraver thereof will drop in presently—he live 
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close at hand—to see his friend Douglas Jerrold. Ariadne and Dorothea decorate 
the 3 a The furniture is simple, solid oak. The desk has not a speck 
upon it. e marble shell, upon which the inkstand rests, has no litter in it. 
Various notes lie in a row, between clips, on the table. The paper-basket stands near 
the arm-chair, prepared for answered letters and rejected contributions. The little 
dog follows his master into his study, and lies at his feet. Work begins. If it be a 
comedy, the author will now and then walk sapttiy up and down the room, talking 
wildly to himself; it be Punch copy, you shall hear him laugh presently as he hits 
upen a droll bit. Suddenly the pen will be put down, and through a little conserva- 
tory, without seeing anybody, the author will pass out into the garden, where he will 
talk to the gardener, or watch, chuckling the while, the careful steps of the little 
terrier amid the gooseberry bushes, or pluck a hawthorn leaf, and go on nibbling 
it, and thinking, down the side walks. In again, and vehemently to work. The 
thought has come; and, in letters smaller than the type in which they shall pre- 
sently be set, it is unrolled along the little blue slips of paper. A simple crust of 
bread and a glass of wine are brought in by a dear female hand; but no word is 
spoken, and the hand and dear heart disappear. The work goes rapidly forward, 
and halts at last suddenly. The pen is dashed aside ; a few letters, seldom more than 
three lines in each, are written and despatched to the post; and then again into the 
garden. The fowls and pigeons are noticed ; a visit is paid to the horse and cow; 
then another long turn round the lawn; at last a seat, with a quaint old volume, in 
the tent, under the umbrageous mulberry tree. Friends drop in, and join Jerrold in 
his tent. Who will stop to dinner? Only cottage fare; but there is a hearty wel- 
come. Conversation about the book in hand. Perhaps it is old Rabelais, or Jeremy 
Taylor; not improbably Jean Paul's “Flower Fruit and Thorn Pieces,” or his 
“ Levana;” or, again, one of old Sir Thomas Browne’s volumes. In any there is 
ample matter for animated gossip. Ata hint the host is up, and on his way to dis- 
cover to his visitor the beauties and conveniences of his cottage. The mulberry tree 
especially always comes in for a glowing account of its rich fruitfulness; and the 
asparagus bed owes a heavy debt of gratitude to its master. The guest may be 
a phlegmatic person, and may wearily follow his excited host, as he wanders enthu- 
siastically from one advantageous point to another; but the host is in downright 
earnest about his fruit trees, as he is about everything else. He laughingly insists 
that his cabbages cost him at least a shilling a piece ; and that cent. per cent. is the 
joss on his fowls’ eggs. Still he relishes the cabbages and the eggs, and the first 
spring dish of asparagus from his own garden marks a red-letter day to him. Per- 
haps he will be carried away by his enthusiasm as the sun goes down, and will be 
seen still in his straw hat, watering the geraniums, or clearing the flies from the 
roses. Dinner, if there be no visitors, will be at four. In the summer, a cold quarter 
of lamb and salad, and a raspberry tart, with a little French wine in the tent, and a 
cigar. Then a short nap—forty winks—upon the great sofa in the study; and 
another long stroll over the lawn, while the young members play bowls, and the tea 
is prepared in the tent. Over the tea-table, jokes of all kinds, as at dinner. 

In this volume it is referred to as a merit that Douglas Jerrold was 
fond of the companionship of young men. This, however, may 
not have been so much the delight of a wise and experienced old 
heart that loved to bathe itself in the green enthusiasm of youth, as 
the vanity of one who was greedy of the incense of adulation. Jer- 
rold is said by those who knew him best to have been never so 
happy as when he was surrounded by admirers, and more than one 
man who now holds a high place in literature won his spurs by the 
assiduity with which he ministered to this inordinate appetite for 
praise. Not but what he had the sense to estimate at its true value 
the worthless meed of flattery ; but like the drunkard, who scorns 
whilst he persists in the habit that kills him, he accepted it none the 
less for that. 

Other chapters follow, some referring to the convivial clubs which 
he belonged to, others to the circumstances of his death. Upon these 
we care not to dwell. Although it is quite true that the greatest 
phase of Jerrold’s character, and that which made him most popular 

. . : at ered 
was the social, that is an element which can enter very slightly into 
our calculations when we have to estimate his value as regards the 
world at large. We are willing to believe that in the tavern and over 
the bowl Jerrold was one of the wittiest companions possible, although the 
specimens of his wit furnished by his son give us rather the idea of a 
man who cast about the rudest and most caustic speeches without 
seruple. Many of the sayings recorded in this volume are not so much 
witticisms as insults expressed in periphrasis. A gentleman after par- 
taking heartily of sheeps’ heads, exclaims, “‘Sheeps’ heads for ever !” 
whereupon Jerrold rejoins, “ What egotism!” What is this but a 
roundabout way of telling a man that he has got a sheep's head ? 
Mr. Planché asks him if he remembers his Baroness in “Ask no Ques- 
tions.” ‘* Yes,” replies Jerrold ; “ Indeed, I don’t think 1 ever saw a 
piece of yours without being struck by your barrenness.” If this be 
wit of a high order, we must confess that we totally misapprehend the 
meaning of the term. 

But when the question comes to be asked who was Jerrold, and 
what did he do with his great talents for the literature of his country, 
what will be the answer? Alas! a very unsatisfactory one. Sunk in 
the quicksands of journalism are, doubtless, many ideas, each of which 
night have been enlarged and developed for the good of mankind ; 
but of good fruit, mellowed and ripened in the sun of experience, 
matured by toil, and tended only as great works are tended, not one. 
A jolly good fellow ; a giber and a jester, who could set the table in 
a roar, and give and take in the cunning fence of small talk ; a man 
whose tongue flashed like a rapier and pierced alike the polished steel 
of the most courtly manners and the pachydermatous stupidity of the 
dullest lout; a brilliant writer of squibs and crackers, things destined 
to explode and sparkle, go out, and be forgotten—Jerrold was all 
this. But was he more? His son replies that he was a good father 
and an amiable man in his own house. It may be so. Good fellows 
are not usually the best men at home. But grant that Jerrold was an 
exception tothe rule. What then? Are there not hundreds of dolts 
whom he would have scorched and withered with the lightning of his 
scorn who can boast that they are all this ? 
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Journal of My Life during the French Revolution. 
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6 igre. CONTENTS of this volume are of such deep and absorbing 
interest, that nothing is needed to inspire the reader with a desire 
to become acquainted with the whole of them but to give a brief 
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account of what they consist. Mrs. Elliott, the heroine and authoress 
of this story, had the bad fortune to be in Paris at the time of the 
outbreak of the Revolution. She appears to have been on terms of 
great familiarity with Hgalité d'Orléans, a circumstance which did 
not save her from participating, and that to a very large extent, in 
the sufferings which the Terror inflicted upon persons of royalist 
tendencies. Her narrative has all the clearness and minuteness of a 
photograph, and if in parts it happens to be a little out of focus, that 
must be attributed rather to the natural bias of a woman who was 
evidently self-willed in her opinions and uncontrollable in her passions, 
than to the wilful misleading of a false witness. According to the 
statement in the preface the journal was prepared by Mrs. Elliott 
at the request of George III., who feeling deeply interested ix 
some of her anecdotes of the Revolution as reported to him by his 
physician, Sir Daniel Dundas, and not liking to admit an ex-mistress 
of his son and heir into his presence, took this means of satisfying his 
curiosity. 

The editor of Mrs. Elliott’s journal narrates the facts of her 
chequered career very frankly and unreservedly. She was the 
daughter of Hew Dalrymple, Esq., ‘‘a branchof and next in succession 
to the noble family of Stair.” Admitted to her father’s supper-table at 
the early age of fifteen, she there fell in with Sir John Elliott, ‘a man 
older than her father.” This senior “was so struck with her 
beauty that he made her an offer of marriage, which was accepted by 
her with the same inconsiderate haste with which it was proffered.” 
This extraordinary union was not productive of happiness, for, as the 
editor records, the lady “‘ unhappily became entangled in an intrigue,” 
and asuit at law shortly ensued, in which the husband and “the author 
of their mutual wrongs” were the principal actors, and the result ot 
which was that an intelligent jury awarded 12,000/. to the venerable 
Sir John, as a compensation for the loss which he had sustained in the 
affections of his youthful spouse. After this escapade, Mrs. Elliott 
was taken by her brother to a French convent, where she remained 
immured “until she was brought toEngland by Lord Cholmondeley.” Not 
long was she in England, however, before, as we are told, she was “ in- 
troduced to the Prince of Wales,” who was “immediately fascinated 
with her beauty, and a most intimate connection succeeded. The 
result was the birth of a female child.” The passion of the young 
Prince could not, however, have been very long-lived, for in 1786 
Mrs. Elliott returned to Paris with ‘“‘ ahandsome allowance.” Here, 
as we have already stated, she appears to have been on terms of great 
familiarity with the Due d’Orléans. 

The events recorded in the journal then happened, and it was not 
until the year 1801 that she returned to England. Fifteen years and 
much suffering had not, apparently, borne heavily upon the charms of 
this beautiful woman ; for upon the Prince Regent being informed at 
Brighton that Mrs. Elliott had been casually seen in the street, he 
“twas so delighted with the intelligence, that he returned that very 
night to town, and sent her a most affectionate letter, begging her to 
go to him. Accordingly, dressed in the simplest manner, she went to 
Carlton House, and was received with great warmth by the Prince ; 
and their old friendship was renewed.” Mrs. Elliott remained in 
England until 1814, when she returned to France with the Bourbons. 
She died at Ville d’Avray “quietly,” shortly before the revolution 
which drove Charles X. from his throne. Her daughter, by George 
IV., inherited something of her mother’s beauty. She was after- 
wards known as Lady Charles Bentinck. Her portrait, as a child, 
was painted by Reynolds, and avery charming little engraving of it 
forms one of the prettiest ornaments to this volume. 

So much for the extraordinary woman whose experiences are set 
forth in this journal. It is now time that we turn to the contents of 
the journal itself. The 12th of July 1789 is the period at which the 
narrative opens. The people are in commotion; the Court unpo- 
pular ; the Duc d'Orléans at feud with the Court, but, according to 
the evidence of Mrs. Elliott, totally undecided how to act. Her 
defence of this man is substantially that he was naturally of an uncer- 
tain and selfish disposition ; that the King, instead of conciliating him, 
repelled him, and so drove him into the arms of the republican party. 
One argument which she uses is certainly very ingenious, and not less 
forcible. ‘ The Duke,” says she, ‘‘ was a man of pleasure, who never 
could bear trouble or business of any kind. . . . At that_moment he 
was very madly in love with Mme. de Buffon. . . . Therefore he could 
not possibly be planning conspiracies.” The “therefore” may have 
something of the air of a non sequitur; but it is perfectly logical for all 
that. Presently she adds: 

Indeed, the Duke’s misfortune was to have been surrounded by ambitious men, 
who led him to their purpose by degrees, representing everything to him in a favour- 
able light, and hurrying him on till he was so much in their power that he could not 
recede. Then they threatened to leave him, if he did net consent to their measures. 
I am certain that the Duke never at that time had an idea of mounting the throne, 
whatever the views of his factious friends might have been. . . . I had asincere 
friendship for him, and would have given my life to save him from dishonour. 
Nobody can form an idea of what I suffered on seeing him by degrees running head- 
long into every sort of disgrace ; for I am convinced, from the bottom of my soul, 
that he never thought or intended to go the lengths he did. 

The times got worse, and Mrs. Elliott relates the circumstances of 
them with great circumstantiality. She condemns, whilst she deplores, 
the progress of the Duc d'Orléans towards ultra-republicanism. Her 
sympathies are altogether with the Royal Family, then suffering at 
the Tuileries. After the invasion of that palace, on what Mrs. Elliott 
calls “that dreadful 2nd of September,” she had the misfortune to 
fall in with the Marquis de Chansenets, the Governor of the Tuileries, 
and with extraordinary chivalry she pledged herself to save the life of 
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this old gentleman. Throughout the trying adventures which hap- 

ened to them both, the character of Mrs. Elliott is exhibited in a far 
more chivalrous light than that of the noble Marquis, who, if the truth 
must be spoken, behaved far more like a poltroon than otherwise. 
At one time, when a domiciliary visit was expected, Mrs. Elliott 
obliged the Marquis by concealing him in her own bed: 


My porter thought that he might be hid between the mattresses of my bed, which 
were very large, and in an alcove. We accordingly pulled two of the mattresses out 
farther than the others, and made a space next the wall, and put himin. When he 
was there, we found that the bed looked tumbled, and of course suspicious. I then 
decided upon getting into bed myself, which prevented any ap nce of a person 
being hid. I had all my curtains festooned up; mA chandeliers ‘and candelabra 
lighted, which in all formed about twenty candles, as bedrooms in France are much 
ornamented. My cook soon came home, and I made her sit by my bedside the rest 
of the night. She abused Monsieur Chansenets, and said that she was sure he would 
be guillotined ; that she hoped I had turned him out directly: in short, she had not 
the most distant idea of hisbeingin my house. . . . Lyd came all up to my bed, 
and asked me to get up. One of them, however, less hard than the others, said that 
there was no occasion to take me out of bed, as I could not dress before so many 
men. They were above forty. I said directly that I would get up with pleasure if 
they required me to do so, but that I had passed a very cruel night, and was tired of 
my bed. I had expected them, I said, at an earlier hour, and then had hoped to pass 
the rest of the night in quiet. I owned that I had been much alarmed at the idea of 
such a visit in the dead of the night, but that now I saw how considerate, kind, and 
good they were, I was not the least alarmed, and that if they pleased I would get 
up and conduct them about my house myself. I added, that I was sure they must be 
much fatigued, and proposed wine or liqueurs and cold pie tothem. Some of the 
head men were delighted with me, cut some very indecent jokes, said that nobody 
they had seen the whole night had been half so civil; that they were sorry they had 
not come sooner, in order that I might have had a good night when they were gone, 
They would not now make me get up, but were obliged to go on with their visit, and 
must search everywhere in my bed and under my bed. They, however, only felt the 
top of my bed and at its feet, and then under the bed. They also undid all the sofa 
cxshions, both in my room and into my boudoir and drawing-room, looked in my 
bathing-room ; and, in short, were an hour in and out of my room. 


As for the Marquis de Chansenets, suffice it to say that Mrs. 
Elliott succeeded in concealing him until the barriers were opened, 
and that he then escaped to England. 

Mrs, Elliott appears to have felt deeply the disgrace of the Duc 
d'Orléans when he voted for the death of Louis XVI. When the Con- 
vention were deliberating she was at the lodgings of the Duc de Biron: 


I went there at about half-past seven o'clock, and found the Due de Biron and the 
party there assembled very dismal. He had every half-hour a list sent to him of the 
votes, and we all saw with agony that many had voted for the King’s death. 
He also heard that, at eight o'clock, the Duke of Orleans had entered the Conven- 
tion, which surprised us all. I feared much that he was going to vote for the seclu- 
sion, for I never thought of worse. However, every list was more and more alarm- 
ing, till at about ten o’clock the sad and fatal list arrived with the King’s condemna- 
tion, and with the Duke of Orleans’ dishonour. I never felt such horror for 
anybody in my life as I did at that moment at the Duke’s conduct. We were all in 
deep affliction and tears; even poor Biron, who, alas! was a republican, was almost 
ina fit. A young man, who was the Duke's aide-de-camp, tore off his coat and flung 
it into the fire, saying that he should blush ever to wear it again. His name was 
Rutaux, and he was a native of Nancy. He was a noble, and a very good young 
man, who had not emigrated out of affection tor poor Biron, though his heart was 
always with the Princes. When my carriage came, I went home; but every place 
now seemed dreary and bloody to me. My servants all looked horror-struck. I did 
not dare sleep in my room alone. I desired my maid to watch with me all night, 
and we kept up a great light and prayed. I could not sleep. The image of the 
innocent King was constantly before me. I don’t think that it was possible to have 
felt even a family calamity more than I did the King’s death. Till that moment I 
had always flattered myself that the Duke of Orleans was misled, and saw things in 
a wrong light ; now, however, all that illusion was over. I even threw the things he 
had given me which I had in my pockets and in my room out of it, not daring te 
stay near anything that had been his. 


When the King was brought to the scaffold Mrs. Elliott enters 
in her own journal : 


On the 21st, Monday morning, I hoped every instant to hear that the Parisians 
had risen, and delivered the King. Just at ten o’clock I heard acannon go off. 
This I hoped was some tumult in the King’s favour; but, alas! that was the moment 
when his august head fell! Meudon is on a mountain, and with a glass I could have 
seen the Place Louis Quinze, where this horrid murder was committed. I went out 
on the mountain to try and meet with somebody who had come from Paris, and who 
could tell me the King’s fate. At last, about twelve o'clock I observed a man coming 
along the road, with his handkerchief steeped in blood. I knew the man: he had 
been one of the King’s workmen belonging to the Palace of Meudon, and much 
attached to his royal master. He related to me the dreadful event. He had gone, 
he said, to Paris, in hopes of being of use, had any attempt been made to rescue the 
King. He was under the scaffold, and pulled the handkerchief off his neck, dipped 
it in the King's blood as “a relic of St. Louis XVI.’ These were the man’s 
own words. He gave measmall bit of it, and died about two months afterwards 
of grief, with a bloody handkerchief on his heart. Several of the gamekeepers of the park 
of Meudon, who used to go a-shooting with the King, also died of grief. The day of the 
King’s death was the most dreary day I ever saw. The clouds even seemed to mourn. 
Nobody dared appear, or at least look at each other. The cruel Jacobins themselves 
seemed to fear each other’s reproach. I was shut upall day. I heard nothing from 
Paris, nor did I wish to hear. I dreaded the idea of ever going there again. 


interpreter, to read the letter to them, and it “ greatly delighted 
them.” The upshot was that she was discharged from custody that 
time; but not long afterwards she was again arrested and carried to 
the prison of St. Pelagie. One of her companions here was Madame 
du Barri : 

Poor Madame du Barri came there before I left it. She was very unhappy. She 
used to sit on my bed for hours, telling me anecdotes of Louis XV. and the Court. 
She talked to me much of England and of the Prince of Wales, with whom she was 
enchanted. She regretted much ever having left England. She dreaded her fate 
Indeed, she showed very little courage on the scaffold; yet, I believe. had every one 
made as much resistance as she did, Robespierre would not have dared to put so 
—_ 4 death, for Madame du Barri’s screams, they told me, frightened and alarmed 
the mob. 


Once more the Committee of Public Safety liberated Mrs. Elliott, 
but once more was she arrested and, after an imprisonment at 
Versailles, was sent to Paris, and shut up in Les Carmes, then con- 
verted into a prison. One of her companions here was Madame 
Beauharnais, afterwards the wife of Bonaparte, whose meeting with 
her husband, after having been parted from him, is thus related 
by Mrs. Elliott : 

Madame Beauharnais had been parted for some years from her husband, the 
Marquis Alexandre Beauharnais. We were therefore much surprised one day to see 
him come into ourroom as a prisoner. His wife and he were both much embarrassed 
at the circumstance, but in a few hours they were perfectly reconciled. A smal! 
closet with two beds, was granted to them, where they slept together. The day of 
Beauharnais’ entrance into the prison was asad day for that beautiful little crea- 
ture Madame de Custine ; for on that day her husband, a very handsome young man 
and son to General Comte de Custine, was taken out of our prison, tried, and be- 
headed the next day! I never saw a scene of more misery than the parting between 
this young couple. I really thought that she would have dashed her brains out. 
Madame Beauharnais and I did not leave her for three days and nights. However, 
she was young, full of spirits, and a Frenchwoman, and at the end of six weeks she 
got into better spirits; so much so, indeed, that poor Madame Beauharnais, who 
really seemed to be attached to her husband, became very unhappy. I was her 
confidante, and did everything in my power to persuade Beauharnais to spare his 
wife's feelings, who had entertained a sincere friendship for Madame de Custine before 
this event. I am far from supposing that any improper connection was formed ; but: 
certainly Beauharnais was more in love than it is possible to describe; and the little 
woman seemed to have no objection to his attentions. 


This incident is so thoroughly French—the woman parting with her 
husband upon the steps of the scaffold, recovering her spirits with so 
much elasticity, and seeking consolation in the triumph of robbing a 


wife of her husband’s love—that it was impossible to avoid quoting it. 
The Marquis Beauharnais was shortly afterwards guillotined, and 
Josephine a widow. Both she and Mrs. Elliott were ordered for 
execution, when Robespierre fell, and by his fate saved their lives. 
Mrs. Elliott was preserved for England and the Prince Regent, and 
Josephine Beauharnais for a higher, though perhaps more unhappy 
fate. Mrs. Elliott’s account of the union between the hero of Italy 
and the Creole widow scarcely points to the possibility of much 
connubial happiness : 

On returning to Paris, one day, and paying a visit to Madame Beauharnais, she 
found her under the hands of the hairdresser. On the sofa lay a magnificent blue and 
silver dress. On observing it, Mrs. Elliott, in admiration, exclaimed, * How very 
charming! And where may you be going in this splendid attire, dear?’’ “Oh, stay 
a few moments,” replied Madame Beauharnais, who spoke tolerably good English, 
“ till the hairdresser 1s gone, and I will tell you all about it. Look at that dress: it 
is from your country.”’ She then related to Mrs. Elliott that she had been married 
that morning to General Bonaparte, at the Municipality, and that he had obtained the 
command of the army of Italy. She had no affection for him, she said, but Barras 
had recommended her to accept him. “How could you marry a man with such a 
horrid name ?” said Mrs. Elliott. “Why, I thought,’’ replied Madame Beauharnais, 
“that he might be of service to my children. Iam going to dine at the Directory 
by and by, and shall go part of the way with Bonaparte.’ Mrs. Elliott saw no more 
of her until after Bonaparte became First Consul, when she went to the Tuileries 
The First Consul, it is known, was fond of children. On this occasion Madame 
Bonaparte drew his attention to some beautiful children who were walking in the 
gardens of the Tuileries. He inquired * Who they were ?” 

“ They are the children of an English gentleman, Mr. Clarke,’’ was the reply. 

“ English!” he exclaimed with bitterness. “I wish the earth would open and 
swallow them up.” ’ 

“ Well, General,’ remarked Mrs. Elliott, “ that is not very gallant to me.” 

“Oh!’’ replied Bonaparte, “ I don’t consider you to be English—you are a Scotch - 
woman.” 

What puzzles us extremely is, how did this journal find its way 
into print? It was written for the amusement of George IIL, at 
the instigation of Sir David Dundas. It is clear that neither the 
lady herself nor the Bentinck family are interested in the publica- 
tion of that document. The only reasonable explanation appears to 
be, that the Doctor, after reading the manuscripts to his patient, 
retained it in his own possession, and that some member of his family 





Shortly after this, Mrs. Elliott, who never appears to have made 
any secret of her political principles, became herself embroiled with 
the revolutionists. The committee of her section, happening to pay 
her a domiciliary visit, discovered an unsealed letter among her papers, 
directed to Mr. Fox. The chief of this section happened to bea 
barber, and had heard of the great political chiefs in England, 
Messrs. Pitt and Fox; but was not quite sure which of the two was 
friendly to the republic. To be on the safe side, he arrested Mrs. 
Elliott, who, after a harassing detention, was brought before the 
Committee of Public Safety : 


When I went into this awful room, the members, who were Vergniaud, Guadet, 
Osselin, and Chabot the Capuchin, all sat along a green table, and a chair was placed 
facing them. There were at least forty present. I have only named those I can 
remember. The chair was very high up steps. I felt much frightened as I mounted 
the 4m They began by asking the people of my section what was my crime, and 
why I had been arrested ? They then told the story and produced the letter. Chabot 
asked me what were the contents of the letter? I assured him that I was ignorant of 
them ; at which Chabot said, “It is a conspiracy. I know this woman; she is a 
Royalist. She has been intriguing in England to make D’Orléans’ daughter marry 
an English prince. Send her to La Force.” Vergniaud, who was civil, said, “I 
don’t see why this woman should have been arrested, because a letter directed to 
Mr. Fox was found in her house. Had it been directed to the monster Pitt, you 
could have done no more. Mr. Fox is our friend ; he is the friend of a free nation ; 
he loves our Revolution, and we have it here, under his own handwriting ; therefore 
can we with honour break open and read a private letter to that great man? No! 
it shall not be; we will keep the letter, and send it safely to Mr. Fox. 


In the end, they requested Mrs. Elliott, in the absence of the 





has made a market of it. Be that as it may, and be the person who 
has caused the publication whom he may, we feel infinitely indebted 
to him for one of the pleasantest and most interesting volumes whicl 
we have read for a long time past. 

Where there is so much to recommend a book, it scarcely adds to 
its attractions to say that it has all the advantages that elegant 
typography and artistic illustration can give it. Such, however, is 
the case with Mrs. Elliott’s journal. There are three very beautifu 
engravings in the volume. One, a portrait of the lady herself, after s 
painting by Cosway; another of Egalité d'Orléans, from an original 
miniature ; and the third of Lady Charlotte Bentinck, after a painting 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

MISS PARDOE’S EPISODE OF FRENCH HISTORY. 
Episodes of French History during the Consulate and the First Empire. 

By Miss Parpor. London: Hurst and Blackett. 

RE THESE EPISODES truth or fiction; are they facts, or 
founded on facts; or are they merely the fancies of a lively 
imagination? In either form we accept them with great pleasure, 
and recommend them as very pleasant reading. Worked up dramati- 
cally, in the best style of anecdote and conversation, they cannot fail 
to entertain, nor, we think, to instruct. Miss Pardoe states in her 
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preface that the contents of the present volume were obtained while 
the author was engaged in writing a royal biography, which, from 
feelings of self-respect, she subsequently declined to complete. No 
uttempt has been made to arrange the sketches in chronological order, 
but rather to diversify their interest and subject-matter as much as 
possible. Thus we are led to infer that there are authorities for the 
series of short tales of which these volumes consist. But we are told 
nothing of the whereabouts of those authorities; none are cited, and 
therefore we must be pardoned by the fair authoress for receiving, 
nd for recommending our readers to receive, these two very pleasant 
volumes with only a limited credulity, so far as they claim to be 
acknowledged as revelation of facts, and not merely as pictures of 
manners. 

As pictures of manners they are highly elaborated, and are, we 
doubt not, very generally correct. They are, as they profess to be, 
scenes which happened, or which may be believed to have happened, 
daring the Consulate and Empire of the First Napoleon. The great 
Emperor stands out as the central figure—taller far more than by the 
head—of a group consisting of the members of his own family or dis- 
tinguished adherents. An analysis of two or three of the tales, and a 
few extracts, will be worthy of the attention, and may excite the 
curiosity of our readers. 

Here is one: ‘ An evening at Malmaison.”—Madame Mere, Jose- 
phine, Princess Pauline are assembled, and mention is made of 
Frederic William, Duke of Wurtemburg. He is a widower; how 
did he become one? Forthwith Napoleon tells a mysterious story. 
The late Duchess died in 1788 of a sudden illness—so at least 
say the newspapers and official documents. sut, before her last 
illness, there were tales about her beauty and her frailty; especially 
her name was connected with that of a handsome page of her 
palace, who, passing to a rendezvous, fell through the sawn planks 
of an upper room, a crushed and mangled corpse at the feet of 
the royal lady who was awaiting him. Even then the injured husband 
ffered forgiveness, which the wife scorned. She sought to escape 
from the palace. One confidential handmaid accompanied her 
part of the way through the dim subterranean corridors of the 
ducal palace; and then left her. Trembling and palsied by the 
desertion, she overhears people talking of her illness—of her, the 
Duchess’s illness which has plunged the palace in grief; illness which 
she cannot survive that night; and, horror of horrors, she hears also 
that the accomplice of her flight is merely the tool of the outraged 
husband. She totters on. Suddenly she is seized, gagged, pro- 
strated, and ignominiously thrust in a sack. That same night the 
public executioner of Wurtemburg is hurried from his house ;_ taken 
he knows not whither—to a palace certainly. In a remote room a 
scaffold is erected. <A beautiful and half-naked lady, gagged, and half 
concealed in a sack, is brought forward. Threats compel the execu- 
tioner to his work. The fair head is severed. And the next morn- 
ing the ducal palace is in deep mourning—none more so than the 
Duke; for, strangely enough, the Duchess has died of acute illness 
during that same night! 

The capture of Ivrée.””—The French army and their great General 
have traversed the Alps in 1800, and already see Milan and Italy at 
their feet. One little trumpery fort—Ivrée—dares to resist the invin- 
cible, even to detain the great army for several days. Orders at length 
are given to carry it at the point of the bayonet, and it is carried. 
But in the interior fort, fighting to the last, is the brave old com- 
mandant. He is dashed to the ground, severely, but not fatally, 
wounded ; his grey hairs are bloodstained on the war-venerable face. 
He is helpless—vanquished. Major L the leader of the French 
troops, surveys him steadily, and levels his pistol. A wild shriek 
checks him, and a beautiful woman rushes forward and implores 
mercy for her husband. There is another moment’s fearful pause. 
Then the pistol is again levelled, fired, and the old commandant is a 
corpse at his wife’s feet. The wild shriek of a woman’s agony is still 
in the air, the smoking pistol is still in the murderer’s hands, when the 
General and his staffenter. ‘ You are a coward, sir,” he exclaimed 
vehemently ; ** you have assassinated a wounded and defenceless man, 
a brave soldier, in the very presence of his wife, who cried to you for 
mercy. It was the action of a felon.” On the spot the major is 
cashiered. He demands a court martial, and obtains it. The next 
morning the young widow is roused from the stupor of her despair by 
@ summons to attend the victorious General. She finds him with his 
staff, pacing the room thoughtfully, silent, stern, but courteous. Then 
there is heard a muffled drum, a funeral march, a volley of musketry. 

The lady is led to the window by the General, and beneath lies the 
dead body of her husband's assassin. 





“ Shrink not, Madame,” he said, as with natural horror she averted her head from 
the painful spectacle ; “the dead man lying yonder was a French officer whom his 
countrymen and comrades have just shot, for having, in a town taken by assault, 
murdered an Austrian.” 

The lady demands the name of her champion. Need we say that 
it was Napoleon Bonaparte ? 

‘“* A Company of Grenadiers.”—Here is a story of the great retreat 
from Moscow. Count Robilinski, the aide-de-camp of Marshal 
Davoust, is wounded grievously—ultimately, but not yet, to the 
death. He is a young Pole, and to leave him behind to the Russian 
pursuit, is abandoning him to death. But how shall he be borne on 
through that terrible retreat? As the Marshal pauses over the 
‘* Soldiers !” exclaims 

Bear him to 
What French 


perplexity, a company of grenadiers files past. 
the Marshal, “ I confide my aide-de-camp to your care. 


Wiina. 


Guard him as sacredly as your colours.” 














soldier would not discharge such a commission from a marshal of 
France? They raise the wounded man; they place him tenderly, as 
if he were a child, on a litter, and thenceforward that litter is found 
in the centre of the retreating company; always protected, always 
safe—while Cossacks are hovering round, and men fall out hourly to 
die wounded or frozen. Day by day—for many days—the little com- 
pany struggle on: grievously retarded by their honourable trust, but 
faithful and proud of it to the last. Even the wounded man begs to 
be left to die. But what then will the Marshal say? The thing is 
impossible. But the gallant bearers were faint, and their numbers 
diminish daily. No matter; the wounded man is safe and even pro- 
gressing] well. Still the grenadiers drop by the way, and still the 
survivors press on to Wilna with their freight. At last only half a 
dozen are left. Three drop suddenly as the distant walls of Wilna 
are seen. Three alone remain. Before the town is entered two more 
drop. Out of that gallant company there remains one strong old 
grenadier, who carries the Count safe into Wilna, Arrfved there he 
reports himself to the Marshal : 

“ Where is Count Robilinski?’’ asked Davoust. 

“ He is here,’’ Monsieur le Maréchal. 

“ And the company ?”’ 

“ Present, mon Maréchal.”’ 

“I ask for the company.” 

“T have answered : present.”’ 

“ But your comrades ?”” 

“Ha! my comrades. Buried, Monsieur le Maréchal, in the snow.” 

Here again is the story of Captain Durosier, which is known 
already to others than readers of Robert Browning. A bright and 
brilliant boy had attracted the Emperor’s attention by raising and 
drilling a boy regiment in Paris. The Emperor reviewed it, patted 
young Durosier’s head, and promised to remember him. Durosier 
passed through the Polytechnique, and was gazetted ensign. Let 
Miss Pardoe tell the rest of the story. 

At the battle of Montmirail he chanced to be in attendance on the Emperor at the 
moment when it became essential to despatch an order to one of the Generals of 
Division; and Napoleon, hastily summoning him to his side, gave him instructions 
to deliver it without delay. ‘ 

*“ Spare neither yourself nor your horse, Sir,”’ he said sternly; “for there is not a 
moment to lose, and return at once to report to me that my order has been obeyed. 

Durosier galloped off amid a shower of shot and shells, and within a quarter of an 
hour he was again beside the Emperor. His duty was performed. ’ ‘ 

“ You have behaved well, Monsieur,” said Napoleon, when he had received his re- 
port; “you have a stout heart and a clear head, though you are still only a 
youngster. I give you a captain’s brevet, and attach you to my person. What is 
your name ?”’ 

“ Durosier, Sire.”’ > o,f 

“It seems familiar tome. On what occasion have I before heard it?” 

“ T was the colonel of the boy battalion, your Majesty.” 

“Ah! I remember. Well, that is an additional reason why I should attach you to 
my person.” 

“Tt is too late, Sire,’’ murmured the young soldier. 

“ Too late, Captain Durosier,—and why ?”” 


“ Sire, they have hit me ;”’ and as he spoke, he withdrew a handkerchief saturated © 


with blood from the breast of his coat. “All will soon be over—Vive [ Empereur : 


Vive la France! 

He reeled for an instant in his saddle, and then fell heavily into the arms of an 
officer who had sprung forward to support him, Timoléon Durosier was a corpse. 
“So young !—so young!—and so brave!—and to die on his first battle-field! 
exclaimed the Emperor, as he bent down for an instant over the body. “Poor boy! 

Poor boy!” 

Then, setting spurs to his charger, he galloped off, as if unable to linger over so sad 
a spectacle. 

One more epitome, and we leave Miss Pardoe’s pleasant volume to 
our readers. It is a story of Fouché, the detective. One day he 
received a mysterious letter from alady, whom he astutely conjectured 
to be young and handsome. She was urgent to see him or one of his 
officers. He disguised himself so that his own valet was nearly 
turning him out of his own house as a stranger, and announced a 
messenger from Fouché to the young Marchioness, Received by 2 
young and elegant lady, he is told by her a strange tale of domestic 
infamy. Her husband the Marquis had two wives before he married 
her. Both were young and beautiful; but both died childless— 
in each case about four years after marriage. The present 
Marchioness had been married to the Marquis about the 
same time, and was also childless. The Marquis is unexceptionable, 
but his mother—the Dowager Marchioness—is a stern and terrible 
woman. She has lived always with her son, and promoted all his 
marriages ; latterly she has upbraided the young Marchioness with 
her barrenness, as it is said she was wont to do to her predeces- 
sors. The young wife is uneasy, and suddenly her worst fears are 
confirmed by the confession of a confidante of the old Marchioness, 
who on her deathbed owns that the two first wives of the Marquis 
were poisoned by their mother-in-law, and that his present wife 1s 
already doomed to the same fate. The daughter-in-law procures 
an antidote; but the mother-in-law intercepts it. So things stand ; 
what does Fouché advise? A secret cabinet of poison is discovered 
in the room of the old Marchioness ; potions such as those of Brinvil- 
liers are detected. But the family is noble; the case is difficult of 
proof; and Fouché wishes to punish but not to expose. With the 
consent of the Emperor, to whom the story is communicated, the old 
Marchioness is arrested on a charge of conspiracy, and incarcerated 
by a lettre de cachet. Her relations are astonished and remonstrate, 
but acquiesce gratefully in the course when informed privately of the 
real facts. The murderess destroys herself by poison in prison with- 
out having dared to demand the cause of her imprisonment, and dies, 
according to public report, the victim merely of undeserved political 
persecution. ; 

We have now given, as we hope, a sufficient specimens of the stories 
which Miss Pardoe tells, and without binding ourselves to implicit 


a Eee 
belief in them, we recommend them to our readers as a very agreeable 
series of historical idyls, 
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MASSON’S LIFE OF MILTON. 
The Life of John Milton: narrated in connection with the Political, 
Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time. By Davin 
Massox, M.A., Professor of English Literature in University 
College, London. Vol. I. (1608-1639.) Cambridge and London: 
Maemillan and Co. 
WIOGRAPHY is so popular a department of literature that, did 
there lie no serious obstacle in the very nature of the case, it 
might be cultivated to the neglect of almost every other. But here, 
alas! and much more frequently than in the ec ynomic and material 
worlds, there is a limit to the operation of that great law of supply 
and demand which is generally effective in literature as elsewhere. 
The biographer is fronted at every turn by what, in all industrial 
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undertakings, is the most terrible of hindrances, a “deficiency of 


raw material.” How pleasant to devote oneself to the biographical 
illustration of great figures in history and literature; to connect 
one’s own with those illustrious names in which all the world takes an 
iterest. Unfortunately, however, for the aspiring littérateur, it is when 
his ambition is strongest and most natural, that, in a general way, his 
materials are the scantiest: rarity and value go together. ‘Time which 
sanonises great men, and makes them objects of an intense curiosity, 
destroys the contemporary records of their activity, and checks the 
supply while creating the demand. How easy to write a life of 
Charles II. or George IV.; how difficult to resuscitate King Alfred. 
A Mr. Twiss with his Lord Eldon has a vast advantage over enthu- 
siastic Mr. Spedding seeking to clear the memory of Lord Bacon. 
In amplitude of details, Goethe’s biography is as superior to Shak- 
spere’s as Shakspere is superior to Goethe. It is not the world’s fault 
that it “knows nothing of its greatest men.” Providence seems to 
have ordered that it should be so. In the absence of biographical 
materials, the life-writer is thus tempted to eke out his scanty resources 
by invading the much richer and more easily accessible domain of 
history. 











Contributions are levied on the ‘political, literary, and 
ecclesiastical history” of the age in which the great man lived. The 
** Life” becomes a “ Life and Times.” The biography of the indivi- 
dual disappears in the general history of his age and contemporaries. 
In the biography of our literature, two of the most notable instances 
of the kind are Godwin’s ‘‘ Life of Chaucer,” and Knight's *‘ Life of 
Shakspere.” What instructive contributions both to a history of 
the times of Chaucer and of Shakspere. But how little, when we 
have read them, do we know after all of the lives of the great poets 
whose names are blazoned on their title-pages. 

It must be said for Professor Masson that, though his book is partly 
the product of the state of things just described, yet he practises no 
deception on his reader. He announces, in his title-page, his intention 
of narrating the life of Milton, ‘tin connection with the political, 
ecclesiastical, and literary history of his time.” In his preface he 
asserts, distinctly and emphatically, that his work is intended to be 
‘not merely a biography of Milton, but also, in some sort, a con- 
tinuous history of his time.” It is a bold and large enterprise this, of 

ombining the functions of biographer of one of Fngland’s greatest 
poets with those of historian of one of the greatest periods of 
England’s history. Nor is it as an ordinary historian that Professor 
Masson comes before us___He is to narrate not only the political, but 
the ecclesiastical and the literary history of England, from 1608 to 
1675. He aspires to be at once the Froude, the Hallam,and the Mosheim 
of sixty-seven years of English story. No wonder that with so vast a 
plan, the dimensions of his p rformance are and promise to be con- 
siderable. His first volume contains nearly eight hundred large octavo 
pages, and at least two more volumes are in contemplation, each of 
equal, if not of greater, bulk. 

If, with this tolerable sample of performance before us, we estimate 
Professor Masson's qualifications for the high attempt, there is surely 
much to be said in his favour. His peculiar gifts of mind, his power 
of subtle analysis, whether applied to human character or to literature, 
im combination with a corresponding ability in synthesis, his quiet 
mastery of the concrete as well as the abstract, his delicate reflective- 
ness, his lucid comprehensive style, which has the main merits of De 
Quincey’s without its parenthetical longuears, are familiar to the 
readers of his “Essays.” Here we have the same qualities and 
specialities, in connection with the display of a ripe scholarship and the 
most industrious and conscientious research. A time of angry con- 
troversy, deepening into civil war, seems at first sight one scarcely fitted 
for the display of Professor Masson’s peculiar genius. There is 
nothing impassioned in his nature, nothing vivid in his style. When 
he—rarely—raises his voice there seems something artificial in its new 
tone, and his few attempts at impressive writing are almost uniformly 
failures. He is not likely to emulate David Hume in “ dropping a tear 
ove the fate of Charles and Strafford.” or to forget himself 
like Carlyle in stormy utterances of Cromwell-worship. Like his 
Aberdonian ancestors, as described by himself, Professor Masson's 
political, or religious, or personal zeal, is * kept at a moderate heat by 
other tastes and interests.” Well, this is better than paradoxical pity 
or histrionic hero-worship. There is a charm of its own in the calm- 
ness with which Professor Masson deals with men and incidents the 
objects of a controversy almost as fierce in the nineteenth asin the 
seventeenth eentury. ‘This quiet histerical clearness and accuracy, 
this judicial calmness of tone, are new to us in connection with the 
dispute between Puritan and i 
And, throughout, the characteri 
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Anglican, Cavalier and Roundhead. | literature of Great Britain into which the 








vivacity or animation, is to a certain degree compensated by 
results of the writer’s calmness of temper and catholicity of disposi- 
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tion, as well as by the peculiar mode in which he has gone to work as 














an historian and biographer. Though not in l, Profes 
Masson is sympathetic ; he can feel while he an | his love of 
dissection is combined with an admiration “ for ib ‘ 
Two of the personages best brought out in the present ime, s 
that the reader knows them, and mildly sympathises with the ire Ben 
Jonson and Archbishop 1d; both individuals v far re i 
spiritual or intellectual affinity with Professor Masson himself. 
Ve see, understand, and are made partly to like **the hug nwield; 
veteran, weighing twenty stone all but two pounds, with grey hair, and 
a visage, never of captivating beauty, now scarred and seamed and 


blotched into a sight among ten thousa him who 
wrote ‘‘ Volpone” and had wit-combats with Shakspere. Laudis not 
made likeable, but we are impressed by Professor Masson with a 
notion of him very different from, and much truer than, that of Lord 
Macaulay’s “imbecile ” or “ ridiculous old bigot.” After all that has 
been said of him by friend and foe, it is now, perhaps for the 
time, that an accurate and impartial conception has been given of the 
“little low red-faced man, bustling by the side of that king of the 
narrow forehead and the melancholy Vandyke air, or pressing his 
notions with a raspy voice at the Council Board ti i 
peevish and Cottington wickedly solemn, or bowing ! 
not very gracefully.” Indeed, the chief worth of Prof 
work lies perhaps in the number and interest of the biog 
sketches with which it abounds. His narrative is alway 
often interesting ; his disquisitions, critical, theologic and pou- 
tical, are sometimes strikingly ingenious. Nowhere will be found 
a better account of the events north of the Tweed which led to t 
Solemn League and Covenant in Scotland, and, more or less directly, 
produced the “ Great Rebellion” itself. Excellent, too, is the survey 
of English religion at the accession of Charles 1. In the chapter 
entitled ‘*Survey of British Literature,” we see palpable fruits 
Professor Masson’s successful academic teaching. ‘T 
some profound and original remarks on the difference 
more liberal Catholicism of France and the less liber 
Austria at the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War (a1 
they are susceptible of an application to the French 
Imperial systems of the present day), which give us 
the author’s subtle political insight. i 
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captivating interest of the book lies, it seems to 
tity and quality of its biographic sketches, from those 
and Taylor the Water Poet, to Laud and Willi 


thrown off trenchantly and dogmatically, but wi 

















and reference to the qu uint and life-like dese ot < wy 
writers. For the thirty years embraced in volun re us 
forms a_ liter: Port Gallery of “ and 
notabilities, of Ine 1 varied interest ; sketched lightly but 
re ] oi ‘ » a } CE ee 
firmly, and with trait based upon ample and direct autho- 
rity. 

Our first glimpse of the little Milton, one day to be called the great, 





a conjecturalone. Itis a pretty fancy of Professor Masson’s, and on¢ 


which well exemplifies his mode of connecting the possibly contempo- 
rary with the actual, that in 1614, when Shaksp« aid his last known 
visit to London, “he may have spent an evening with his old com- 
rades at the ‘‘ Mermaid,” and going down Bread-street with Ben 
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Jonson, on his way may have passed a fair child of six playing at his 
father’s door, and, looking down at him kindly, have thought of a little 


grave in Stratford churchyard, and the face of his own dead Hanmet.” 
Into the genealogy of the elder Milton Professor Masson goes, per- 
haps, with unnecessary minuteness; but he brings out with new and 
interesting clearness the old fact that the pri of 
Bread-street was also an eminent amateur composer of music. ; 
well-known tunes, Norwich and York, still sung in our 
churches, were harmonised, it seems, by the elder Milton, 
whose love of music was not only inherited by the poet, but 
transformed by him into still more memorable utterances of 
melody. The father was Puritan, and destined his son for the church, 
in early days, when Puritanism could still work peaceably within the 
Anglican communion. But poetry as well as Puritanism was strong 
in the boy, who began to cultivate the muse when he was ten; the 
very age when the first portrait of him was taken, as is supposed, by 
Cornelius Jansen, and of which an engraving is prefixed to the 
The portrait of “ little Johnny Milton, as he used to look 
his neat lace frill, and braided dress fitting close 
round his little chest and arms,”’ 
erave and intelligent little 1 
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‘ of a very 
hair” closely cropped : for at this time, accor 
‘his schoolmaster, was a Puritan in Essex 
Next, we see, or fancy we see, the li 
School, under old Dr. Gill; with whose 

son Milton formed a fast and well-known frien 
he Charles Diodati, so forcibly commemorated in his Latin verses. 








Of Milton’s schooldays at St. Paul’s there remain only some slight 
memorials—the paraphrases of two psalms, printed in most litions 


of his works, and on which old Samuel Johnson pronounced a 
criticism. But, what with biographies of Gill the elder, and not 
of Gill the younger,—what with a synopsis of the extant vernacular 
; Milton might 
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have interested the youthful poet, Professor Masson makes a very 
respectable chapter out of the rather meagre theme, “* Early Educa- 
tion—St. Paul’s School.” The Professor is evidently not inferior to 
his predecessors in the art and mystery of conjectural biography. 

To be continued). 


LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS. 

Charmione: a Tale of the Great Athenian Revolution. 
A. LearHam, M.A. London: Bradbury and Evans. 
TE HAVE NOT OFTEN met with a more charming 
VM book than this. Telling, as it does, of a gloomy, yet not 
inglorious, episode in Athenian history, it brings us face to face 
with some of the noblest sons of the violet-crowned city, ere 
vet that crown was utterly soiled and defaced by civil dissension 
rather than the victorious foe. The dictum that “historical 
novels are mortal enemies to history” has undoubtedly great truth in 
it, as historical novels are written in the present day. If they be 
tulerably truthful, they are for the most part so insufferably dull, that 
we turn from them with a sigh of relief to the sober plodding para- 
graphs of the Biographical Dictionary, the measured statements and 
condensed facts of which are vouched for by the authority of scholars 
and antiquaries. We do not see what connection there must neces- 
sarily be between a lively vivid style and untruthfulness: yet we 
cannot point hitherto to one readable romance illustrating ancient 
classical history, where every chapter does not contain inductions 
which must be received with something more than caution. From 
this censure, however we wholly except Professor Bekker’s *Charicles ” 
and “Gallus,” and—partially—Sir Edward Bulwer’s “Pompeii.” Yet 
the former works, admirable as ave the scholarship and research shown in 
their composition, are very far from possessing the winning grace and 
beauty of Sir Edward Bulwer’s novel; they are, in truth, somewhat 
too redolent of the dictionary and excursus; a mere waste of 
learned sweets to the average reader, who has neither time nor 
inclination to verify the multiplied references and quotations which 
the well-read German scholar profusely scatters abroad from 
the storehouse of his marvellous learning. They have neces- 
sarily, too, suffered somewhat in the translation, and are in no 
few parts disfigured by an extreme grossness which proves rather the 
Professor’s intimate acquaintance with some very unlovely traits in 
the Athenian and Roman character, than his wisdom in reproducing 
them for the edification of the modern world. All this learned copro- 
logy the translator has most properly omitted ; but, by so doing, he 
has, unavoidably, somewhat disturbed the continuity and impaired the 
context of the Professor’s plots. With regard to Sir Edward Bulwer’s 
* Last Days of Pompeii,” willingly owning, as we must do, the magic 
grace and vividness with which he illustrates his story of Roman life, 
we think most of our readers, capable of judging, will admit that 
very many of the author’s dicta must be received cum grano, as they 
smack rather of England in the nineteenth century than of Italy in 
the first. Freed from these blemishes the book would be worth a 
score of dryasdust lexicons and lengthy excursuses to the modern 
schoolboy. We will conclude our prefatory remarks with hinting, 
that the most intimate acquaintance with any one particular epoch in 
ancient history, or indeed modern, is not sufficient per se to enable us 
to write a correct account of that epoch. We shall miss at every step 
that accurate knowledge which will qualify us for completing the multi- 
fold details that are constantly arising in such atask, and by which alone 
we can truthfully fill up the background of our historical pictures ; and 
so we shall either—by a slavish shrinking within the narrow horizon 
which such scanty knowledge must necessarily bound—be dully pe- 
dantic; or else, by giving tree scope to our fancy, and weaving a 
romance lively in its incorrectnesses, we shall do still more mischief-- 
as the majority of readers will very naturally eschew the former class 
of books for the latter. Yet the historical novel may readily be made 
the useful handmaid of history; she will not, indeed, be such 
an indispensable hard-working family servant as Chronology or 
Geography ; but a smiling, neat-handed Phyllis to bow us pleasantly 
into the presence of her grave, sedate mistress. We have been 
somewhat discursive as to the qualifications which, in our cpinion, 
the writer of an historical novel (that is not destined to be still- 
born) ought to possess; because we imagine we have found them 
mbodied in Mr. Leatham’s book. The author has really transferred 
imself out of his own age into the very time of which he writes ; but 
e has thus transferred himself not equipped solely—as it is too often 
he case—with a lively fancy and a smattering of Greek history. 
There is poetry in almost every line of this book; poetry not 
deadened or even dulled by the correct and accurate learning which 
is conspicuous throughout its pages. We can see, too, at a glance, 
that no knowledge of Greek history, however extensive, derived 
solely from English compilers, would have enabled Mr. Leatham to 
write such a work as this, We have the solemnities and gaieties of 
the Dionysia described to the life, with many a graphic touch from 
Aristophanes. The conversation between the two ladies while view- 
ing the Bacchic procession reminds us of the famous Syracusan scene 
of Theocritus ; save that here we are in the presence of high-born, 
intellectual Athenian ladies, very different in language and demeanour 
from the shrewd, pushing Syracusan dames, full of petty domestic 
tribulations, and tattling to one another of stingy husbands and noisy, 
troublesome children. Yet the daughters of Nicias the wealthy, and 
Critias the handsome, are genuine women; more refined indeed, but 
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not less real, than the feminine masterpieces ofthe bucolic poet. We 
have too, drawn with Aristophanic skill, the little bent, testy, old juror, 
with bright twinkling eyes, and shrill-pitched treble voice, who, jing- 
ling the legal obols in his rusty girdle, regards the compromise of: 

lawsuit as a positive act of injustice towards himself, who swears by 
Themis and lives only in the law courts. Plot in this book there j; 
little or none. Comprising a period of about a quarter of a century, 
it opens with the deathbed of the Olympian Pericles, and concludes 
with the expulsion of the thirty tyrants by Thrasybulus. Charmione, 
the heroine of the story, is the daughter of the wealthy and unfor- 
tunate Nicias; her friend Eucharis, of the intriguing Critias, whose 
character is admirably drawn; Charmione, a very Pallas in statel; 
beauty and intellectual loveliness, is wooed and won with considerabl: 
difficulty by Pericles, the illegitimate son of the Thunderer; Eucharis— 
the tender, blushing, blue-eyed, golden-haired Eucharis, true type o: 
Greek beauty—is courted by Plato or “ Broad-browed ”—with due 
deference to Mr. Leatham, we prefer keeping to the old rendering, 
‘* Broad-hearted,” as we had rather not fancy anything even semi- 
Quakerish about Plato—who, repulsed, wisely betakes himself to ; 

more ennobling mistress, Philosophy. Eucharis is in love with 
Archinus, who disappears in a mysterious way after the battle of 
Arginusz, but returns with Thrasybulus to free Athens from the 
Thirty, and make his mistress happy. There is little enough in the 
story itself; but it introduces us to most of the leading men of Athens 
of that era. Nor is the introduction a mere formal one. We have 2 
Mentor who is not a bowing distant acquaintance with one great ma: 

of “ the eye of Greece.” Under his guidance we may walk and con- 
verse with Socrates, and lend the bare-footed philosopher a pair of ou: 
sandals, if they will fit his huge splay feet. Yonder, weeping at the 
bedside of the dying Pericles, is Alcibiades. Gaze well at the mateh- 
less beauty of those features. Athens, fertile beyond our dull concep- 
tion in forms of almost perfect physical beauty, has never yet produce 

their like, and never will: gaze well at the son of Clinias; you wil 

not see him again in these pages. ‘There too is Sophocles, come t: 

take a last farewell of his dying friend Pericles. The great tragedia 

wants but few years to complete the cycle of threescore and ten; ye! 
his cheerful temper and love of poetry keep him still young, as when, 
long years ago, he as exarch sang the peean of victory after the battle 
of Salamis. More than twenty years are. to pass away ere he will be 
laid under a cypress on one of the white knolls of his beloved Colonus 
in the chill morning twilight. Much too has he yet to suffer ; filia! 
ingratitude not less than that which crazed King Lear. Ere these 
twenty years are past, Nicias will have perished miserably in Sicily, 
and left his countless wealth to his children Niceratus and Charmione 
But before departing, note well the worn though youthful features o 
that tall thin man, whom philosophy or insensibility keeps alon: 
unmoved at the bedside of the dying patriot: that is the arc! 
conspirator Theramenes, nicknamed the “ Buskin” from his politic: 
fickleness—the Bolingbroke of Grecian politics ; most faithless among 
the faithless. Bitter woes will he bring upon Athens, ere the da; 
come when he will drink the health of Critias the beautiful in a cup 
of hemlock ! 

These volumes really comprise the history of only about four years, 
as after the death of Pericles there is a break of more than twent: 
years in the story. We do not see much of Socrates in these pages ; 
we should like oftener to have caught a glimpse of his satyr-like face 
and tattered cloak: whether combating the religious doubts of som 
youthful Athenian, or manfully resisting national injustice, as after the 
battle of Arginuse. Mr. Leatham has drawn largely on Plato and 
Xenophon for the materials of the beautiful scene between Socrates 
and Pericles the younger; our limits will not allow us to transcribe 
the whole of the interview, and it will not bear mutilation. But while 
listening to the philosopher's conversation with the youthful doubter, 
we feel, as all must have felt in reading the works of his disciple Plato, 
that : 
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Ever where that old man’s words have been, 
Fancy hath grown more bright and hope more keen. 


We quote the following passage touching the noble conduct of 


Socrates after the battle of Arginusze : 

Baulked again, the populace gave the reins afresh to their passion. Indeed, % 
vehement were the cries, that Callixenus availed himself of the frenzy to propose 
another resolution—and one unapproached in atrocity even in that day of anarch 
andcrime. “I move,” said he, “that the Prytanes also be included in the vote. 
This motion, which under ordinary circumstances would have been instantly rejected 
with horror, in the then temper of the assembly, was actually hailed with thunders 0! 
acclamation. The Prytanes were appalled. For a few moments they wavered 
Their position was ——— to try the sternest determination. The great surge 0 
popular execration rushed up once more, and when it swept back, it carried with i 
the resolution of some portion of the intimidated and Sowihdered presidents. Agait 
and again it rose, and swelled, and burst; and as each barrier gave way, the air w2 
rent with cries of exultation. But there was one barrier which stood firm; one pr 
sident retained his seat, with folded arms and calm untroubled brow. It was in vail 
that the mob jeered, and hissed, and groaned—in vain that they threatened him witli 
every penalty which the ingenuity of passion could devise—in vain that they rained 
curses upon his head—in vain that they sprang upon the platform, and seized him by 
the shoulder, and bade him rise or die—in vain that his friends, with tears in their 
eyes, besought him on their knees; that his colleagues implored and conjured him 
He was deaf alike to menace and entreaty. Peril found no place in his thoughts. He 
only thought of the State, and that divine image of right within his soul ; and tumult 
and passion, and love and tears, and danger and death—what were they in compa- 
rison with this? “ You may spare yourselves the pains,’’ said Socrates, in a voice 
which betrayed no emotion, “ I am resolved.”’ 


We must at once admit our utter inability to do justice to the mani 
fold beauties of these volumes within the narrow compass allowed 
to us by the exigencies of journalism. We should like to have 
introduced our readers to scenes, if not more interesting, at least less 
mournful than the deathbed of Pericles. We should like to have 
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yisited the Gymnasium, and have examined a specimen or two of the 
Athenian ‘‘ fancy;” far different, if we may judge from statues of 
Hermes and Hercules, were the magnificent athletes of Athens from 
the beetle-browed, hard-featured, cunning-faced, bullet-headed 
pugilists of our own country in the present time; as different, 
indeed, as were the spectators at the Olympic games in their palmiest 
days, from the motley assemblage of beings that crowd to witness a 
modern prize-fight. We should like to have compared an Athenian 
studio to one of the present age. We would with pleasure have 
introduced our readers to Doctor Euthydicus, as he dismounts from 
an overladen ass at his patient’s door, as fussy, if not as learned, as 
any physician in the British isles. We would have called on Plato’s 
mother, Madam Perictione; but our visit should have been of the 
briefest ; for the noble matron, who can probably trace her descent to 
the union between some wood-nymph and ancient Attic hero, is 
somewhat haughty, and cannot brook contradiction ; she is full, too, 
of wise saws and sentiments, and much more ready to give advice 
than we should probably be to take it. Giving that stately dame the 
slip, we would—for it is now getting on towards evening—have gone 
to the wedding of Charmione, and listened to the quips and jokes of 
Parmeno and Dromo, who are busied in preparing the nuptial 
banquet, and festooning the portals with ivy and bay. We should 
indeed have wanted to go to so many places, and visit so many sights, 
that we are afraid our readers would have grown heartily tired of their 
cicerone ¢re we had gone half our rounds. We give one more 
extract,—tidings of the battle of Arginuse are being anxiously 
expected at Athens each moment: 

“See! see!’ echoed a hundred voices, as the crowd pressed towards the edge of the 
precipice, whence a dark spot was visible in the grey mist, apparently about a mile 
from the shore. “It moves! it moves!’’ Every eye was strained upon the slowly 
moving object, every heart throbbed violently. The knees of Eucharis grew very 
weak, and her face pale as death. And then there arose another shout, “ The Sala- 
ninian! the Salaminian!’’ And true enough, a gallant ship shot through the margin 
of the fog, and heeling to the waves, with her broad canvas shooting before the gale, 
and her oars plunging madly as though the rowers were pulling for dear life, rushed 
among the masts of Peirzus and vanished, Then what a clatter there was down the 
sacred steps! how every street and every house poured forth its throng of anxious 
eager faces ! . It was an hour before they reached the Pnyx. They found it 
filled with a dense crowd, still as death. There were the Prytanes standing, with 
their president at their head, in front of the Bema; a herald was reading the despatch. 
He had nearly conciuded. You might have heard a buckle drop. How many hearts 
will be broken by his last words! “Ships lost with all hands,” said he, ina clear, 
hard voice. “ Mycale’’—a loud wail burst from every part of the agitated mass. It 
was with difficulty repressed—to burst forth again and again, as each name sounded 
like a knell of desolation on innumerable hearts—* Angelos—gina—Galatea— 
Ariadne—Amphitrite — Leucothea—Gorgo — Athene — Nemesis—Asterope—Elpis— 

t —Alcippe—Hespere—I Jynamis — Parthene — Circe — Democratia — Pandrosus— 
lene—Sphynx"’— ‘Thank God! they are yet safe,”’ said Charmione, in a low 
and hurried whisper, as sle pressed the cold hand of Eucharis—* Atropos—Phonix 
—Eucharis !”’ 


And thus we reluctantly bid farewell to one of the pleasantest books 
we have lighted on for many a day. 





















MR. CAPPS ON THE NATIONAL DEBT. 

The National Debt Financially Considered. By Epwarp Carrs. 
Prize Essay, Society of Arts. London: Groombridge and Sons. 
JEARLY TWO YEARS AGO a gentleman connected with the 

Society of Arts offered a prize of two hundred guineas for a 
short essay on the National Debt—the selection to be made by Mr. 

Danson of the Statistical Society, and Mr. Neate and Mr. Waley, the 

Professors of Political Economy at the University of Oxford and 

University College, London. The result was that the prize was 

unanimously awarded to Mr. Capps for the essay now before us. 

Finance is a dry subject ; but our readers may, perhaps, be curious to 

know how far the prize system has succeeded in this instance, and 

what is the real result of Mr. Johnson's liberality. 

As times go, if mere quantity of matter be considered, Mr. Capps 
has not been ill rewarded. The same amount of writing contributed 
to a respectable quarterly review, would certainly not bring the writer 
one third of the sum which Mr, Capps has received. The prize-giver 
may therefore have reasonably expected something of real merit for 
his money. It would not, we presume, be considered enough that the 
essay-writer had bestowed much pains upon his work, that he had 
diligently read other authors on the subject—that he had put himself 
in possession of all that Dr. Price, or Sir John Sinclair, or Mr. Mac- 
culloch, or Mr. Mill, or Mr. Newmarch, have written on the National 
Debt. If these authorities had offered a solution of the great difli- 
culties which beset this subject, satisfactory to Mr. Johnson’s mind, he 
would not, we suppose, have thought it necessary to stimulate further 
writing by the offer of a single shilling. Something which would ad- 
vance human knowledge, in however slight a degree, he must, at least, 
have expected; and this we are strongly of opinion that Mr. Capps 
has failed to achieve. His essay is neatly written, and hardly, we 
think, required the hackneyed excuse that the author is occupied in 
ordinary avocations, and had “ no other time for its composition than 
that afforded in detached and fragmentary portions, before and after 
the regular business hours of each day.” © The knowledge which he 
displays of facts is respectable, but unfortunately he clears away 
none of the fallacies of his predecessors; while in that portion of 
his essay in which he is no longer under their guidance, he has fallen 
into views so crude and misleading, that the liberal prize-giver may, 
we think, very reasonably make complaint against the adjudicators. 
These gentlemen we observe certify the essay to be not only relatively 
but absolutely meritorious—to be not only the best essay offered, but 
to be “deserving of the award of the prize.” 

Che staple of Mr. Capps’s essay is an exposition of evils and incon- 
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veniences alleged to have arisen from the peculiar system on which 
Government loans are ordinarily contracted—the system of borrowing 
at a price below the nominal par price. ‘This grievance has been fre- 
quently brought forward by financial writers, and repeated from one 
to the other down to Mr. Newmarch, who very recently made it the 
subject of an elaborate paper read at one of the learned societies 
The idea is, at first sight, extremely plausible, and its important con- 
sequences highly captivating to those who do not perceive the fallacy 
upon which it is grounded. For the benefit of our readers, who have 
not devoted special attention fo these matters, we will endeavour to 
explain the charge and the answer. 

Chancellors of the Exchequer, as is well known, have been in the 
habit of contracting loans at certain fixed rates of interest—generall: 
at 3, and sometimes at 4 per cent. But it is evident that the rate at 
which the Chancellor can really borrow has no such fixed points, but 
must vary infinitely according to the actual state of the market, The 
Chancellor’s 3 or 4 per cent. must therefore be merely nominal; the 
contract is, in fact, adjusted in this way. If the offer be 3 per cent., 
and the rate of interest really higher, the lender to Government for 
every nominal hundred pounds lends something less—so much less as 
just ‘compensates the lowness of interest. Practically, what the Chan- 
cellor offers is an interminable annuity of three pounds, and the highest 
bidder for this annuity obtains it. Suppose the real rate is 6 per cent. ; 
it will for the present purpose be near enough to assume that the 
offer for an annuity of three pounds would then be fifty pounds. The 
lender of one hundred would then get just 6 per cent., the true rate, 
which would appear to be exactly the same thing as if he had lent at 
6 per cent. at first, the difference between the two forms of bor- 
rowing being mere words. 

Here, however, it is maintained, is a distinction of the very gravest 
importance. The man who lent fifty pounds would be nominally the 
holder of one hundred pounds stock, and thus a national debt con- 
tracted in this way would be nominally twice as great as it should be 
This would matter little ifthe debt could never be paid; but the 
Chancellor reserves to himself the right of paying it off at par, or 
what is the same thing, of reducing the rate of interest when the market 
rate is so low that the stocks fetch more than their par price. He 
can, however, only pay off at par, and consequently our liability to 
the holder of the hundred pounds stock, though he originally lent 
only fifty, can never be got rid of without a payment of one hundred 
pounds. Thus, by what is held to be only a nominal or accidental 
arrangement, the nation, it is alleged, is saddled with a debt far 
greater than what it justly owes. Of the eight hundred millions 
which we confess to owe, we have in fact never had five hundred mil- 
lions—all the remainder of the burden, upon this theory, being taken 
upon ourselves voluntarily and gratuitously, or by a mere blunder. 
Mr. Capps is not behind other writers in the loudness of his denun- 
ciations of this suicidal folly. ‘ When,” he says, “‘he first discovered 
many years ago that this was the mode resorted to,” he ‘* thought he 
must have made some mistake, as it appeared to him quite impossible 
that a mode of finance so destructive to the welfare of succeeding 
generations could have been pursued. Repeated investigation,” he 
tells us, has resulted in ‘* full confirmation of the fact.” Nevertheless, 
we think Mr. Capps will eventually come back to his original opinion, 
that he has ‘made some mistake;" and that his magnificent ‘ dis- 
covery ” is a pure delusion, 

To the arguments of the gentlemen maintaining this theory, there 
is one obvious answer. If the terms offered by the Chancellor were, 
for any reason, particularly advantageous to the borrower—the loars 
being contracted in free market and taken by the highest bidder— 
the lender must have paid for the alleged advantage. When for fifty 
pounds the Chancellor grants a nominal hundred pounds stock, he 
offers two advantages—first, the yearly dividend; and next, the engage - 
ment never to reduce the interest, or to pay off the debt, unless the 
stock should have reached double its original value. The latter 
advantage is, of course, a consideration of more or less value, the 
same as the former. If interest begins to fall, the borrower still 
secures for a long time his exceptional high rate; though, of course, 
if it rises he will gain nothing by the arrangement. This latter is a 
fact which does not appear to have impressed Mr. Capps’smind. The 
disadvantage under which the nation labours, is only a disadvantage 
because interest happens to be now lower than when the loans were 
contracted. If it always remained the same we could, of course, at 
any time transfer our liabilities to private capitalists at the price 
originally received,—if it rose we could even gain by such a transfer 
To be secured toa great extent against the chance of a fall or re- 
duetion of interest, is, however, to the borrower always a valuable 
thing, and that this influences his mind, and induces him to compete 
more eagerly, and to pay a higher sum, for the stock is admitted | 
Mr. Capps himself. 

In spite of Mr. Capps’s horror of the system, it is certain that the 
additional price paid for this advantage by the original lenders must be 
exactly equivalent to the burden thus thrown upon the nation. It is pos- 
sible that such additional price would, atinterest, more than compensate 
the extra burden before the lender obtained any benefit from it, 
and it is probable that the loss by the lower price which our Chan- 
cellors would have been compelled to accept if they had offered less 
tempting conditions, or rather the additional sum which they must 
have raised, would, by this time, far more than equal the enhance- 
ment of the debt. It would, of course, have been better for posterity 
if he could have forgone this additional sum and its equivalent also ; 
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but this may be said of the whole debt. To forego a sum, would 
be exactly the same thing as investing a sum in a sinking fund or 
otherwise for the relief of future times. This, of course, might be a wise 
and just step; but if Mr. Capps had meant no more than this, he 
would hardly have announced his doctrine as a “ discovery.” 

We have no space for the discussion of minor errors and absurdities 
in Mr. Capps’s essay, and can only just indicate a few. Mr. Capps 
gravely revives the old exploded notion of a corn standard of value. 
He has also a notion that our currency ought to have been “ ex- 
panded,” to enable producers to obtain the high prices rendered 
necessary by taxation. Mr. Capps does not perceive that any effect 
produced upon prices by ‘‘ expanding” the currency, would affect all 
prices—the taxed article as well as the untaxed; and would, therefore, 
leave the relative positions of all things unchanged. A writer on the 
National Debt is, of course, not without a panacea for the cure of its 
evils, or a hocus pocus for paying it off without a shilling. ‘The 
scheme is certainly a grand one. The millions of untouched acres in 
our colonies supply the fulcrum with which Mr. Capps undertakes to 
overturn this world of debt. Untouched acres are generally untouched 
simply because they are as yet worth nothing; but Mr. Capps hopes 


=? 


in time to induce stockholders to convert their stocks into terminable 
annuities, by the offer of a slice of these lands, and a loan of capital 
to cultivate them. ‘Io this, prosaic minds must feel one objection : 
either the lands are really valuable, or they are not. If they are few, 
colonies are so poor in spirit as to permit the Imperial Government to 
apply them in this wholesale fashion to the liquidation of its burdens ; 
if they are not of value, all Mr. Capps’s arguments will not enable 
him to pay debts with them. 
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THE GREAT PENN CONTROVERSY. 

Inquiry into the Evidence relating to the Charges brought by Lord 
Macaulay against William Penn. By Joun Pacer, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law, Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and Sons. 

iy THE recent new edition of his ‘‘ History of England,” pub- 
lished during the course of last year, Lord Macaulay withdrew 
some, but reiterated and vigorously defended others, of his celebrated 
charges against William Penn. After all that had been written 
on the subject, it seems to have been considered rather threadbare, 
and (if we remember rightly) almost the only elaborate notice of 
Lord Macaulay’s latest attitude towards Penn was published in the 
columns of a contemporary, who had an obvious personal stake in 
the controversy. Nevertheless, the dispute has an abiding interest in 
its relations, both to so eminent a figure in English history as William 
Penn, and to so notable a contributor to English literature as Lord 
Macaulay. Mr. Paget has done good service to the cause of truth, 
by the publication of his painstaking, and, in some respects, original 
little book. That he is a decided advocate of Penn matters not. 
His work is really what it professes to be, an inquiry into the 
evidence adduced on either side. He may be less of a judge than of 
an advocate ; but the plan he has pursued has this advantage, that 
it presents us with ample data for forming a judgment of our own 
on the questions in dispute. The evidence is for the first time com- 
pletely before the public, which is now in the position of a jury, 
perfectly instructed as to facts, and so far competent to pronounce 
a just and honest verdict. 
The merit of Mr. Paget’s mode of procedure may be fairly esti- 
mated by its bearing on a single section of the controversy, Penn’s 
much-debated “intromissions” (with a leading Dissenter as our legal 
Scotch friends would say), after James's issue, in April 1687, of the 
“ Declaration for Liberty of Conscience,” or, as Lord Macaulay calls 
it, “The Memorable Declaration of Indulgence.” It is a case, too, 
which shows how peculiar are sometimes the only data extant for the 
formation of a correct judgment in this controversy, and its moral is 
to inculcate candour and good temper in the prosecution and conduct 
of such researches. King James's declaration, it may be remembered, 
set forth the great principle of religious toleration, and suspended 
i from henceforth the execution of all, and all manner of penal laws 
in matters ecclesiastical.” So far good. But, under the pretence of 
an edict of toleration, many sincere, patriotic, and liberal-minded 
men thought then that a blow was aimed both at civil and religious 
liberty. Constitutional politicians considered the suspension of Acts 
of Parliament, by a mere royal declaration, to be an illegal and 
dangerous stretch of the prerogative, while staunch friends of religious 
liberty saw in the plausible proclamation of general toleration a cover 
for James's designs to fill high places in Church and State with his 
‘* Popish ” creatures. The Dissenters were divided. Some, like the 
Quakers, accepted the proffered boon, at the risk of encouraging 
Popery. Others preferred to remain under civil disabilities rather 
than advance, by a system of apparent general toleration, the claims 
and status of Rome. “Then,” says Lord Macaulay, “ followed an 
auction, the strangest that history has recorded. On one side the 
King, on the other the Church, began to bid eagerly against each 
other for the favours of those whom, up to that time, the King and 
the Church had combined to oppress.” In fact, the Dissenters of 
that day, like the ‘‘ Independent Liberals” of this, became ‘“ masters 
of the situation.” One of the most influential of the dissenting sects 
was the Baptists (as yet Wesley and Whitfield with their Methodism 
had not arisen), and of this sect a certain William Kiffin, whose 
grandsons had fallen victims to Jeffreys, was the most influential 
member. His power over his co-religionists exceeded that of Bunyan 








himself. It was of the utmost importance to James to secure him 
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and the bribe of an alderman’s gown was offered him. ‘ Penn,” says 


Lord Macaulay, “was employed in the work of seduction, but 
failed.” This is the gist of the historian’s charge. Here, from Orme’s 
** Life of Kiffin,” and, through the care of Mr. Page, “ exactly tran- 
scribed from the copy in the British Museum,” is the worthy Baptist’s 
own account of the negotiation. 

In a little after, a great temptation attended me, which was a commission from the 
King to be one of the aldermen of the City of London, which, as soon as I heard of 
it, I used all the means I could to be excused, both by some lords near the King, and 
also by Sir Nicholas Butler and Mr. Penn. But it was all in vain; J was told that 
they knew 1 had an interest that might serve the King; and although they knew my 
sufferings were great, in cutting off my two grandchildren, and losing their estates, 
yet it should be made up to me both in their estates, and also in what honour or 
advantage I could reasonably desire for myself. 

On this passage hangs a “very pretty quarrel.” Mr. Hepwortl 
Dixon, who seems to have been the first person to quote it, or a part 
of it (jor he terminates his quotation with the words: “ But all was in 
vain”), flings it in Lord Macaulay’s face as a proof that Kiffin applied 
to Penn, not Penn to Kiffin. Lord Macaulay accuses Mr. Dixon of 
unfairness in stopping at the words referred to, and in not quoting 
what his Lordship conceives to have been the joint reply of Butler 
and Penn. In Lord Macaulay’s quotation the cardinal clause runs thus : 
‘T was told that they (Nicholas Butler and Penn) knew I had an in- 
terest that might serve the King,” &c. &. Next Mr. Paget falls foul 
of Lord Macaulay for interpolating the parenthesis (‘* Nicholas Butler 
and Penn’), and thus, without authority from the text, fixing Penn 
as one of the persons who attempted to silence the scruples of Kiffin. 
According to Mr. Paget, the “‘they” who “knew” were not neces- 
sarily Butler and Penn. Kiffin used the words, he thinks, in the sense 
of “on savait,” “it was known.” On such niceties may an important 
historical and biographical controversy turn! 

Now, surely, it is evident that all the parties to this particular con- 
troversy are in the wrong; and that Mr. Hepworth Dixon is the most 
culpable of the three. No doubt, Lord Macaulay, instead of using 
a parenthesis, should, as Mr. Paget expounds with wonderful serious- 
ness in an elaborate note, have either “ reversed the inverted commas,” 
or placed the peccant interpolation “ within hooks.” But Mr. Dixon 
was still more inexcusable in his suppressio vert. ‘The sentences 
omitted from his quotation are clearly the cardinal part of it. Most 
certainly the obvious inference is that drawn by Lord Macaulay, and 
‘‘they ” means Butler and Penn. In any case the omission of the 
latter part of the paragraph was most disingenuous. As to Mr. Paget’s 
ingenious theory, it scarcely needs refutation. An impersonal pro- 
mise of ‘honour and advantages” carries its own contradiction on 
the face of it. But whatever may be the value of Mr. Paget’s gloss, 
to him we owe the quotation, in its original form, “ exactly tran- 
scribed,” stripped of Lord Macaulay’s tiny interpolation, and in the 
integrity of which Mr. Dixon has vainly sought to deprive 1t. 

Public opinion long ago, and we think rightly, decided against Lord 
Macaulay’s identification of William Penn with the ‘Mr. Penne” 
who participated in the disreputable affair of ‘* the Maids of Taunton.” 
It is undoubtedly to Mr. Dixon that we owe the discovery of a ‘*George 
Penne,” an unscrupulous adventurer of those days, and who was 
much more likely than the founder of Pennsylvania to have been the 
real Simon Pure (or Impure) of that nefarious transaction, Mr. 
Paget, however, has brought new research to bear upon it, and a 
more complete aceount than any that has yet been given of this 
part of the controversy forms the opening chapter of his work. At 
least, “not proven,” to quote again the language of Scotch law, must 
be the verdict on this count of Lord Macaulay’s indictment against 
William Penn. In the matter of Penn’s questionable mtervention in 
the celebrated affair of Magdalen College, we incline to think that 
Lord Macaulay is in the main right. Mr. Paget’s copious and 
authentic data lead us to a conclusion different from that which hi 
has himself arrived at. But it is less our intention to analyse the 
brief and readable volume than to indicate, however slightly, the 
nature of its contents and plan of its construction, both of which will 
render it, for a long time to come, by far the fullest, most authentic, 
and most lucid collection of all the facts yet discovered in connection 
with the case of Lord Macaulay versus William Penn. 





SONGS BY A SONG WRITER. 
Songs: by a Song Writer. First Hundred. By W. C, Bennett. 
London : Chapman and Hall. 

YN A RECENT NOTICE of Mr. Capern we showed what was 

the true characteristic of a lyric, and why there was ample room 
in England for a more perfect exposition of song. At that time we 
had not seen the preface with which Mr. Bennett ushers in his latest 
volume of poems, and in which he dwells on some of the points we 
raised, Itis no new discovery, which we and Mr. Bennett made, that 
the English, with a reserve as silly as it is poer, are ashamed to unveil 
feelings which they possess as opulently and deeply as any other 
nation. There must always be more of nature than art in a song 
really entitled to the name. ‘There is such a thing as “style” 10 
song writing, but style is secondary to the natural development ot 
emotion. ‘The epic must be built up with patience, toil, and intel- 
lectual power; but a genuine song must glide from the soul of the 
singer, even as a clear stream flows from a rock to find its way 
through green and fertile banks, Hence, in the composition of song, 
there is a danger and a difficulty more than appear on the face of 1 
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at the first glance. It is absolutely necessary that nothing should 


touch its spontaneity. 


Touch that, and you destroy the very nature 


of song; trust entirely to the first mode of utterance, and you run the 


risk of lowering simplicity into weakness. 


Those two rocks stand bare 


and frowning in the sea which the song writer must navigate ; and, 
although they are laid down in the charts, it is no easy matter to keep 


the “golden mean,” and pass midway between them. 


Only he who 


ean so pass can make in England a name such as Burns made in Scot- 


land and Béranger in France. 


Mr. Bennett comes before us in his hundred songs—only an instal- 
ment these—with qualifications which admirably adapt him to his 


wor. k . 


In his poems which have ¢ 


emanded constructive power, which 


a song, strictly speaking, does not, he has shown two of the conditions 


without which song cannot exist. 


These are melody and naturalness. 


Even with occasional instances of weakness of language, arising pro- 
bably from a too anxious desire to avoid anything like conceit or 
hardness, we hold Mr. Bennett to be among the best of our song 


writers. 


There is fire in his patriotic, and tenderness in his domestic, 


themes. What a sweet picture, and what homely pathos, there is in the 


following : 


THE DAISY. 


O Kate, ’tis the sweetest of daisies ; 
I open the book where it lies : 
What dear distant moments it raises, 
Green meadows and far summer skies! 
Again down the green lane are walk- 
ing 
A couple ; guess who they may be! 
A daisy one drops in her talking— 
That daisy is here, Kate, with me. 
Now, heaven be tharf’d for its falling, 
And thank’d that I mark’d where it 


lay ; 
hough wither’d and dead, ‘tis recail- 
ing 
The whispers and laughs of that day. 


I have but to look, Kate, upon it, 
I’m sitting with you on that stile, 

I hear your sweet tongue, blessings on it ! 
And drink in the light of your smile. 
Then think, how my throbbing heart 

prizes 
These leaves, at whose bidding, again 
Before me your far-off form rises, 
Your face comes, how longed-for in 
vain! 
O dearest of flowers! what a treasure 
Of old smiles and tones you restore ! 
Of days that flash’d by, with what plea- 
sure! 
' 


With her I shall never see more! 


And what more joyous than this, which seems to have the effect of 
hurrying the warm blood through the veins in harmony as it were 
with the mounting of the sap to the topmost branches of the trees: 


A SPRING SONG. 


Long has been the Winter, 
Long—long—in vain 
We've sought the bud upon the bough, 
The primrose in the lane. 
Long have skies been dull and grey. 
Nipping’s been the blast ; 
But sing! Summer’s coming! 
The bee’s out at last. 
Sing! Winter's flying ; 
Summer’s coming fast ; 
Humming joy and Spring-time, 
The bee’s out at last. 


Loud shouts the cuckoo; 
The nested elm round, 
Wheels the rook, cawing ; 
There are shadows on the ground. 
Varm comes the breeze and soft, 
Freezing days are past. 
Sing! Summer's coming! 
The bee’s out at last. 
Sing! Winter's flying ; 
Summer’s coming fast ; 
Humming hope and Spring-time, 
The bee’s out at last. 


For a truthful, heart-gushing strain, we should quote ‘“‘ The Dress- 


maker’s Thrush,” a poem which, perchance, never would have been 
written if Hood had not allowed his genius to alight on the same 
strain. Mr. Bennett does not unaware fall into the style of his pre- 
decessors; he rather does it knowingly, and we think a little too 
wilfully. We admire the honesty of the man, but we question the 


policy of the poet. 


THE DRESSMAKER’S THRUSH. 


Oh, ’tis the brightest morning 
Out in the laughing street, 
That ever the round earth flash’d into, 
The joy of May to meet! 
Floods of more gleaming sunshine 
Never the eye saw roll’d 
Over pavement, and chimney, and cold 
grey spire 
That turns in the light to gold ; 
And yet, as she wearily stitches, 
She hears her caged thrush sing, 
“Oh, would it never were May—green 
May! 
It never were bright, bright Spring!” 
Light of the new-born verdure! 
Glory of jocund May! 
What gladness is out in leafy lanes! 
What joy in the fields, to-day ! 
What sunbursts are in the woodlands! 
What blossoms the orchards throng! 
he meadows are snow’d with daisy 
stars, 
And the winds are thrill’d with song; 
And yet, as ever she stitches, ~ 
She hears her caged thrush sing, 
“ Oh, would it never were May—green 
May! 
It never were bright, bright Spring!” 


Close is the court and darken’d, 
On which her bare room looks, 
Whose only wealth is its wall’s one 
print, 
And its mantel’s few old books ; 
Her spare cold bed in the corner, 
Her single, worn, worn chair, 
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And the grate that looks so rusty and 
dull, 
As never a fire were there ; 
And there, as she stitches and stitches, 
She hears her caged thrush sing, 
“Oh, would it never were May—green 
May! 
It never were bright, bright Spring!” 
Out, is the gleaming sunshine ; 
Out, is the golden air ; 

In, scarcea gleam of the bright May sun 
Can, dull’d and dim, reach there ; 
In darkness close and foul to be 

breathed, 
That blanches her cheek to white, 
Her rounded features sharpen and thin, 
And dulls her once keen sight ; 
And there, as she stitches and stitches, 
She and her caged thrush sing, 
“Oh, would it never were May—green 
May! 
It never were bright, bright Spring!” 
Days that are clouded and dull, 
Winter—though Winter bring 
Cold keen frost to her fireless room— 
Are dearer to her than Spring ; 
For then, on her weary sewing, 
Less often her worst thoughts come, 
Of the pleasant lanes, and the country air, 
And the field-paths trod by some. 
And so, as she wearily stitches, 
She and her caged thrush sing, 
“Oh, would it never were May—green 
May! 
It never were bright, bright Spring!”’ 


What a world-wide sermon lives in that regretful refrain. Poor bird 
and poor heart—human heart too—beat against the prison wires, beat 
on, for every throb loosens a link of tyranny and brings the grave 


nearer ! 


We hope Mr. Bennett will give the world the remainder of his 


Ss os 
songs. 


He is so genial, so healthy, so purely Saxon, that silence on 


his part would go far to favour the growth of literary spasm and 
contortion. His melodies are so exquisite that when we go into the 
grim world with our pride and our selfishness, like Fairthorn’s flute, 
they lure us back again into the human fold. Sing again, Mr. Bennett, 


the world hath need of many Fairthorns. 


} 





The Koran in India: a Comparison of the Rehgwus Policies of Akbar and 
Aurengzele. By Lumtey Suirn, B.A. Cambridge: Macmillan and 
Co. 

oo in an elegant style, and with a thorough knowledge 

of the subject, this essay, which obtained the Le Bas prize for 

1858, is more suggestive than exhaustive. It is known to all familiar 

either with the history of India or the history of Mahometanism, that the 

Emperor Akbar was, perhaps, the most tolerant monarch that ever sat on 

a throne, whilst the Emperor Aurengzebe rushed into the wildest excesses 

of intolerance. The grand defect of Mr. Smith’s essay is, that to one 

class of readers it tells too much, whilst to another class it does not tell 
enough. Every scholar, however limited may have been his historical 
researches or philosophical studies, knows what Akbar and Aurengzebe 
were—knows the bearing of Akbar’s catholic charity, and of Aureng- 
zebe’s half-calculating fanaticism, on the question of toleration. To the 


scholar, therefore, Mr. Smith has nothing new to communicate. 
On the other hand, to any one who is now introduced for 
the first time to Akbar and Aurengzebe, Mr. Smith’s pamphlet 


of some forty pages will be little more than a jumble of names, 
From the meagre account of Akbar given here, few would suspect whata 
noble and beautiful soul he was. From half-a-dozen Gibbonian plati- 
tudes, flowing melodiously enough, we seize no distinct and vivid picture 
of the gifted and magnanimous ruler. With the spirit in which Mr. 
Smith's essay is written we have no quarrel; but Mr. Smith cannot be 
said to have thrown any fresh light on the philosophy of toleration—no 
such simple affair as it is usually regarded. It is well enough to say that 
there should be no persecution, and it is well enough to say also that a 
government should not proselytise. Both propositions are indisputable; 
but they do not go beyond the threshold of the subject. The true idea of 
government is the theocratical idea, which excludes latitudinarianism and 
indifference, and whereby the State and Church should strive as much as 
possible to become one. A government is bound to aid whatsoever realises 
the theocratical idea. It is bound to war with whatsoever hinders that reali- 
sation. A new religious system or a new religious organisation may be 
anarchical, or immoral; or incompatible with the very constitution of 
society. In such a case it would be absurd that the government should 
be prevented from acting vigorously by the current commonplaces about 
the right of every man to worship God as he pleases. Bigotry on a 
throne is more hateful than anywhere else, and infinitely more hurtful; 
but woe to the throne that is not established in divine convictions. We 
cannot, however, enter on this point, much as it tempts us. If we do 
not find in Mr. Smith’s pamphlet a deep and comprehensive philosophy of 
toleration, we are moreoverdisposed to dissent from some of the judgments 
and opinions expressed. He says that “the attacks of Voltaire upon 
persecution had little weight with the rulers of a dominant Church, when 
they sprang from an equal disbelief in all creeds, and an open ridicule of 
all Churches.” Voltaire did not disbelieve all creeds, did not ridicule 
all Churches. But, letting this pass, surely we may inquire what sort of 
men the Regent Orleans and Louis XV. were, and whether, witl 

religion and society so horribly corrupt as they were in France, any other 
weapon than satire could have been effectual. If the Regent Orleans and 
Louis XV. had been God-fearing men, and the Catholic Church in France a 
pure and earnest Church, Mr. Smith could not have spoken otherwise than 
he has done. Mr. Smith calls Aurengzebe the greatest of the Moguls. 
Considering who were some of Aurengzebe’s predecessors, we are asto- 
nished at this preposterous overrating of a man in whom we have never 
been able to discover any trace of real greatness. In looking at the 
future work of England in India, Mr. Smith thinks “that there is no 
course to be pursued by us but the slow process of patient and laborious 
teaching—education must be the handmaid of religion.” By all means 
let religion and education do their best; but are English vigour and 
veracity, English enterprise, English industrialism, English colonisation, 
to be counted for nothing ? English individuality seizing through exten- 
sive colonization an India’s profoundest existence will, of course aid, and 
be aided by, religion and education. 





Sketches of and from Jean Paul Richter. London: Bennett. 

HIS LITTLE VOLUME contains a brief biography of Richter, and 
T extracts from his works. The volume is interesting, but rather from 
the earnestness than from the literary skill of the author. When 
reviewing, a few years ago, the “Levana” of Richter, we endea- 
voured amply and accurately to characterise the great German writer. 
Richter’s present biographer seems to have formed his style on the 
worst models of the modern Dissenting school; and there is a due 
amount of ecstasy and emphasis, generally in the wrong place too. He 
speaks of Richter as a man conspicuous for depth of thought. This 
he certainly was not. He was a man of magnificent phantasy, and of 
some humour and pathos: but the humour is frequently forced, and 
the pathos sickly. His similes are often beautiful, but they are 
oftener far-fetched and more ingenious than natural. We have long 
had sixty volumes of Richter on our shelves, and we like to dip into 
him occasionally: but for more than a few passages or a few pages 
we soon find him tiresome. We think, however, that, without much 
trouble, we could make a more varied volume than this, yet not occupy 
more space. There are two notable blunders in this volume. The firstis 
in presenting extracts from Richter with which many English readers 
must be already familiar, such as the sublime and famous picture of the 
“Dead Christ.” The second is in translating some of the worst things 
that ever came from Richter’s pen, such as the account of Charlotte 
Corday—most raving rigmarole, most bombastical rubbish. From his 
childlike character, his originality of mind, his wealth of imagination, his 
profound piety, his catholic charity, Richter is one of our chief favourites. 
And we rejoice at every attempt to make the English better acquainted 
with him. ‘Those who relish Thomas Fuller, Jeremy Taylor, and the best 
of our older writers, will take Richter to their heart. This slight volume 
of less than a hundred pages, though unsatisfactory in other respects 
besides those we have indicated, will serve as 2 pioneer. _Richter will 
never be popular; but in every home that he enters he is a holy and 
enriching influence. 
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Proverbs with Pictures. By Caartes H. Bennetr. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—Though this be more pretentious than Mr. Bennett's former 
little volume on Shadows, we cannot truthfully assert that it exhibits 
much proof of progress. It belongs indeed to another school of humour— 
the grotesque—and Mr. Bennett has certainly ventured upon a dangerous 
experiment in attempting a style in which, of all English artists, George 
Cruikshank alone may be said to have achieved a partial success. 
The execution of these Proverbs with Pictures is certainly not deficient 
in a certain amount of manipulative skill; but what we chiefly complain 
of is the utter want of the true spirit of humour in the conception of the 
parodies. In what degree, can it be accounted funny, for example, to 
illustrate the proverb “ Happy is the bride the sun shines on,” by a hideous 
African woman, bearing the household goods of her family upon her 
head and a squalling piccaninny in each hand? Or what is the fun of 
representing the adage “It is never too late to learn,” by a centenarian 
sitting down to his primer ? These examples are taken at hazard, and 
are by no means selected on account of any special badness. In- 
deed, we should be inclined to say that they exceeded the average of 
humour rather than otherwise. Entertaining, as we do, a very high 
opinion of Mr. Bennett's qualities as a comic artist, derived from our 
knowledge of his former works, we are sorry to be obliged to be 
thus critical. It is some consolation, however, to know that he is at the 
beginning of hiscareer. Let him eschew these old and exploded modes 
of wit (save the mark !), fit only for a time when the “ One-Horse Shay,” 
and such like ditties were accounted funny ; let him follow the bent of 
his own genius; and we feel certain that it will lead him to a much 
higher position than many of the practitioners of this false wit have ever 
attained. 

Traces of Primitive Truth in the Principal Nations of the World: a 
Manual for Missions in India and the Colonies, gc. By the Rev. Jonx 
Lockart Ross, M.A., &c. (Hope.)—The idea of this work is far better 
than its execution. “To trace primitive truth in the traditions and re- 
ligious rites of the principal nations of the world,” is the object which the 
writer has placed before him, but he has only partially, if at all, succeeded 
in effecting his purpose; the fact being that he undertook a very difficult 
task, without being aware of its difficulty and of his own want of strength 
to grapple with it. When will authors recognise the force of the old 
Horatian maxim—“ Sumite materiam vestris qui scribitis equam viri- 
bus”? Not to speak of the subtle intellect which an inquiry like the 
present presupposes on the part of the writer, and which we in vain look 
for in the work before us, it certainly is not too much to have expected 
from him that for his facts and arguments he should have gone to such 
sources of information—the latest and best—as pass current in our time 
amongst educated persons. Instead of which he continually appeals to 
such antiquated authorities as Stackhouse’s “History of the Bible,” 
Hurd’s “ Rites and Ceremonies,” Calmet’s “ Dictionary,” Bishop Wilkins, 
and Enfield’s “History of Philosophy”! Has he a question to decide 
as to the belief of the ancient Egyptians in the immortality of the 
soul, it is in vain Champollion, Lepsius, Birch, and Wilkinson have 
written upon subjects, for they are never appealed to ; neither when 
he speaks of the Assyrians is there any the slightest mention 
of Dr. Layard’s extraordinary discoveries. A single page is all 
that he devotes to the religion of the Assyrians and Babylonians ; and to 
show how little he knows about it, he says: “The only circumstance in 
the Assyrian religion which bears any resemblance to primitive faith was 
the interment of their dead bodies in the earth, in consequence of a 
tradition that the first man or parent of the human race was buried” ! 
Of the Babylonians he observes: “The Babylonians, who buried their 
dead like the Assyrians, seem to have had a confused belief in a future 
state of rewards and punishments”! But while he is thus meagre in his 
account of the religious belief of the ancient Assyrians and Babylonians, 
he is quick in tracing a resemblance between the religious and social rites 
of one nation and another, however widely dissociated by language, sky, 
and sea. Thus he tells us of the natives of New Andalusia, that “some 
parts of their marriage ceremonies very closely resemble the customs of 
Eastern nations, and particularly those which are described in the parable 
of the Ten Virgins, where the bride is conveyed to the bridegroom’s house 
at midnight in a nuptial procession.” A wonderful coincidence truly— 
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THE CRITIC IN PARIS. 

\ |; ITH THE PRESENT WEEK passes away the introductory 

nonsense of the year, and we return to a more sober state of 
mind. Judging by the windows of the bookshops, literature during 
the winter will be fairly represented. Among the new books we 
observe three charming romances by Madame Charles Reybaud— 
Faustine, Sydonie, and Misé Brun. In Faustine we have a woman 
whom poverty make the wife of a very honest but rather vulgar man. 
She has loved another, but she constrains herself to perform the part of 
. faithful wife. Sydonie is a passage in creole life, chaste and affecting. 
: fisé Brun is, perhaps, the most original of the three volumes. Misé 
is the wife of a good citizen of Aix, a watchmaker by trade. She is, 
perhaps, brought forward rather too poetically. A variety of circum- 
stances bring her into relations with a handsome dark-eyed cavalier. 
Who he is no one knows, his business in Aix no one can guess. She 
loves this unknown, but her love experiences a rude shock. One 
fine day the public of Aix was hastening to the place of execution, 
and who should pass the door of her husband’s shop in which she was 
standing but the handsome unknown, barefooted, with a cord round 
his neck, walking between two halberdiers, and attended by a monk ? 
He is the great brigand of Provence, the gentleman bandit, the famous 
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one which Mr. Ross thinks “may serve to confirm the notion of the 
Oriental extraction of the Americans”! But to be brief, we have not for 
a long time met with a work upon so good a subject by which we have 
been so thoroughly disappointed. 

How to Farm Profitably; or, the Sayings and Doings of Mr. Alderman 
Mechi. (Routledge.)—It is well for a man to have a good heart in his 
hobby, and it certainly cannot be denied that Mr. Alderman Mechi, be he 
right or be he wrong, has as good a faith in himself as any man breathing. 
One would suppose that by this time, what with letters in the press by 
Mr. Alderman Mechi, replies to the same by irate agriculturists in the 
Lothians, rejoinders by Mr. Alderman Mechi, bucolic picnics given to gentle- 
men of the press bv Mr. Alderman Mechi, and consequent paragraphs in all 
the daily and weekly papers, with full reports of the speeches made by 
Mr. Alderman Mechi upon those occasions—one would surely have sup- 
posed that, by one or all of these numerous means, the public must have 
become sufficiently informed as to this worthy citizen’s views upon farming 
matters. But no; here, in duodecimo form, we havea reprint of all the 
said letters and speeches, “with no alteration but the cancels” (Mr. 
Alderman Mechi be praised for the same!), and, with the added enjoyment 
to the reader, of a portrait of Mr. Mechi, after a photograph by Mr. 
Mayall, and a fuc-simile of that worthy gentleman’s autograph, in addition 
to three engravings, representing Tiptree} Hall and Tiptree Hall 
Farm in all their aspects. Well, here it is; and if the agriculturists 
want Mr. Mechi rechauffé, they will buy him. In the mean time, it must 
be some comfort to them to know that Mr. Mechi’s opinions are quite 
unchanged; that though he admits that he might have carried out his 
plans “ somewhat more economically,” he is “more convinced that the 
original principles on which he founded his operations have the full value 
which he then attached to them, and that it would have been good for the 
honour of this great country had they been more generally adopted.” 
One great merit about Mr. Mechi is that he is perfectly honest and sin- 
cere; and one great merit in this book is that it is cheap. Upon these 
grounds, and without presuming to offer an opinion upon the great and 
mysterious questions of steam ploughing, subsoiling, draining, and the 
other matters with which this volume deals, we are enabled to assure our 
agricultural friends that if they wish to be put into possession of Mr. 
Mechi’s views in a cheap and compendious form, they now have a chance 
of enjoying that advantage. 

We have also received A Complete Course of Instruction in the French 
Language. By Louis Pujol (Longmans). A well-compiled class book, 
embracing all the features of a good grammar, with lessons in conversa- 
tion, and selections for reading lessons, vocabularies, exercises, illustra- 
tions, correspondences, &c. Hand Shadows. By Henry Bursill (Griffith 
and Farran). An admirable handbook in every sense of the word, with 
well-designed drawings, showing no less than eighteen ways of projecting 
shadow pictures upon the wall. To those who have the agreeable task 
of providing amusement for the young a greater boon could scarcely be 
conceived.— Father Connell: a Tale. By the O’Hara Family (Dublin: 
O’Byrne and Co.) A new edition, with introduction and notes, of one of 
the most popular of the tales issued by the brothers Banim under the 
name of the O’Hara Family.——Photographic Portraits of Living Celebrities 
—(reorge Cruikshank, Esq. (Maull and Polybank.) The eleventh number 
of Messrs. Maull and Polybank’s excellent series of photographic por- 
traits of living celebrities. The shrewd, observant expression of the 
celebrated humourist is well caught in this portrait, and about the 
corners of the mouth lurks that expression of good-humoured kindliness 
which is so natural to him. It is an admirable portrait, both as to feature 
and expression. The biographical facts are succinctly and clearly stated 
by Mr. E. Walford. Oude; its Past and its Future. By L. E. Ruutz 
Rees (Longmans). A pamphlet wherein Mr. Rees, the author of the 
interesting “ Personal Narrative of the Siege of Lucknow,” imparts his 
views as to the future government of Oude. The Scottish Temperance 
League Register, 1859 (Glasgow).——A Chronicle of the Revolt in India, 
Part XII. (W. and R. Chambers.)——A pleasant child’s book, entitled 
the Parents’ Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction (Smith, Elder, and Co.) 
Quiz: a Monthly Comic Magazine. Tales from the Opera. Edited 
by George Frederick Pardon (James Blackwood). A series of tales 
manufactured out of the libretti of several popular operas. 

















LITERATURE. 


outlaw Gaspard de Besse! Throughout the three romances Madame 
Reybaud has exhibited great tact and delicacy. MM, Rives and 
Bignan complete the task bequeathed to them by their friend M 
Brifaut, in publishing the three last volumes of his works. These 
volumes contain ‘* NinusII.,” several other tragedies, comedies in verse, 
dialogues, and epistles, Those who are acquainted with the prose of 
the estimable academician will here be able to appreciate his poesy. 
The Artiste publishes this week a remarkable article by M. ‘Th. 
Gautier, on a young Russian painter, M. Zichy, already famous in 
St. Petersburg, and who is shortly expected in Paris. The artist 
leads us to speak of the architect. Among the numerous and precious 
manuscripts which formerly belonged to the Abbey of St. Germain des 
Prés, and now in the Imperial library, there is an ancient note-book, 
a kind of album filled with sketches—jottings made in the course of 
a journey by an architect named Villard de.Honnecourt. This 
manuscript has been published by M. A. Darcel, preceded by an 
introduction by M. J. B. A. Lassus. At first sight it may seem 4 











simple matter to publish a manuscript, but when to the difficulty of 
transcribing so as to make an effective copy for the printer, is added 
the greater difficulty of elucidating the sense of the author, the value 
of an editor like the present will be understood. M. Lassus has 
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distinguished himself by the application of archzological studies to the 
renovation of the monuments of the middle ages. The works executed 
by him at Chartres, and at Notre-Dame of Paris, in company with 
M. Viollet Leduc, sufficiently prove what he is capable of. In the 
present beautiful work we have first, the designs and the original text 
due to Villard de Honnecourt ; then the reproduction of the designs 
and of the text due to M. Lassus; and, finally, the annotations 
due to M. Darcel. Villard, like most of his brethren, named 
himself after his native village of Honnecourt. He appears to 
have travelled much, and his album shows that he observed much. 
Among the other countries he visited was Hungary. This we 
know by an inscription he places at the bottom of one of 
his plates: ‘‘J’estoie mandes en la tierre de Hongrie gant 
io les portrais.” He was no doubt ordered to Hungary to 
build, and several of the churches of the thirteenth century 
in that country are attributed tohim. The Album has a scientific 
as well as an archeological value. M. Pitre Chevalier commences 
the reimpression of his works by the most important, La Bretagne 
ancienne et moderne. The work, when it first appeared, had immense 
success, and procured for the author a decoration. ‘The work has 
been entirely recast in two parts: 1. La Bretagne ancienne, depuis 
ses origines jusqu’ & sa réunion dla France, with a précis of historical 
facts since the reunion, and a table of the actual state of Brittany. 
2. La Bretagne moderne, depuis sa réunion a la France jusqu’ a nos 
jours, comprising the history of the revolution in the west, and of the 
wars of La Vendée. ‘The work is handsomely published, with 
numerous engravings. We suspect such a work must tempt many an 
artist and antiquary to visit this singularly interesting country, so rich 
in its monuments, its scenery, its legends, so striking in its manners 
and customs. 


To the German Oriental Society we are indebted for the Chronicles 
of the City of Mecca—Die Chroniken der Stadt Mekka — edited 
by Ferdinand Wiistenfeld. The third volume reads Geschichte 
der Stadt Mekka und ihres Tempels, &c., by Cutb ed-Din Muhammed 
Ben Ahmed el-Nahrawili. The author, whose biography is given in 
the preface, died in the year 990 of the Hegira. He was also the 
author of a history of Yemen. In the work quoted he gives the 
history of the Caliphs, then of the Tscher-Kess Sultans of Egypt, and 
finally of the Ottoman Sultans of Constantinople. For the older 
history he availed himself of the best works of the day, which he 
mentions in his preface ; for the history of his own times he is not an 
impartial writer, but is still an excellent authority. He made twice 
ajourney from Mecca to Constantinople, and besides the Arabic, 
understood the Persian and Turkish languages. In his style 
he followed the bad taste of his age, and makes use of many Turkish 
and Persian words. The history of Mecca is more a history of 
ancient paganism, of the Kiba, whose origin dates long before the 
building of the city, Indeed, according to the legend, the Kiba is as 
old as Adam and the angels. In modern times it has been several 
times rebuilt. The town itself’ has not greatly changed for many 
centuries, As the city in the world the most celebrated for the 
pilgrimages made to it, it has played a not unimportant part in the 
history of Mohammedanism. Cutb ed-Din’s account of the taking 
of Tunis by the Turks is not devoid of interest. This was the most 
important event of the reign of the Sultan Selim II. As the Sultans 
of Tunis of the house of Hafiz were weak and quarrelled among them- 
selves, one of them allied himself with the Frank Christians and came 
with a large army of unbelievers to lay siege to the place. ‘The 
Moslems of Tunis defended themselves, but were overcome and 
slaughtered, and their wives and children made prisoners. The 
Franks erected many fortresses in the district, and named one of the 
reigning family of the Banu Hafiz Sultan of Tunis. The narrative is 
too long to be given in extenso, but we have indicated the source 
where it may be found. 


Jung Friedel der Spielmann is a lyric-epie poem by a young poet, 
August Becker, taken from the everyday German life of the sixteenth 
century. The lays and ballads are charming. The author has made 
good use of his materials. We have now the third edition of the 
poems of Hermann Lingg—Gedichte von H. L.—who is pronounced 
by his countrymen to be every inch a poet.——Hermann Kurz, if not 
a poet, is a good story-teller. His Erzihlungen, an enlarged edition 
of which has appeared, are capital fireside reading. Aus dem 
Schwiibischen Volkslesen, by Paul Stein, is a series of homely village 
pictures. The writer is a good observer, and sketches pleasantly. 
——“ Das stelle Mareile” is an exquisite painting of Swabian 
peasant-life. —— And now for a sketch of Russian life, from 
the pen of Ivan Turgenjev. The subject is Mardari Apollonytsch, 
the proprietor of five hundred souls besides his own. This 
Mardari has a great number of servants and personal attendants, 
all clad in the proper old Russian costume, in long blue caftans, 
trousers of undetermined colour barely reaching the ankles, 
yellow waistcoats and white neckcloths, strung under the chin 
like a ribbon. Mardari Stjegunov’s estates were managed by a 
steward chosen from the vassals—an important personage, with a 
yellow beard descending to his knees. The management of the 
house was under an old woman remarkable for her head-dress. It 
consisted of something like a table-cloth, of glaring colours and large 
patterns, which every day was folded in new fashion, and always 
giving her a witch-like appearance. In his stables were always about 
thirty horses of all sizes and colours. The caléche was a great 




















rumbling thing, in the construction of which he had been his own 
smith, turner, and painter. ‘‘ Father” Stjegunov received his guests 
with noisy demonstrations, and with great cordiality; and had always 
plenty to place before them in the way of eating and drinking. He 
did little himself all day long, but eat and drink, and snooze, and 
awaken to consult his Sonnik, or dream-book. There are many 
provincials after Mardari Apollonytsch’s pattern. The author gives 
account of a visit he paid to this primitive Russian noble and land- 
owner. 


I reached his house about seven o'clock. Vespers were just over. He had just 
returned in the company of the priest, a pale young man. The young pape sat 
abstracted onthe extreme angle ofa chair close to the door of the reception-room. 
Mardari Apollonytsch greeted me with his usual cordiality; for heis truly a 
warm-hearted, good-meaning man, happy to see his guests by him without 
phrase or ceremony. ‘The priest rose and stared at me. ‘ Pray, wait an in- 
stant,” cried Stjegunov to the priest, without quitting my hand, ‘‘ You mus: 
not go away without taking a glass of brandy. I have just ordered one for 
you.” “I never drink brandy,” lisped the ecclesiastic, blushing to the temples. 
“ Stuff and nonsense! Stuffand nonsense! I know better,” replied Mardari 
Apollontysch. ‘‘ Mischka! Juschka! where are youhiding? (Quick, a glass 
of brandy for the worthy father.” Juschka, a-tall, thin, old man, hastened in 
instantly with a glass of brandy upon a coarse, tastelessly painted tray. The 
priest insisted that he never drank brandy. ‘“ Drink, father, drink, and make no 
fuss about it. In our house we are not accustomed to such scruples.” The 
young priest obeyed. ‘So, that’s right! And now, good father, I shall not 
detaia you longer. Good-bye!” The ecclesiastic bowed awkwardly and witb- 
drew. ‘* And how do you do? How goes the world with you?” he asked me 
with the greatest pleasure. ‘Splendid evening! 1 think we shall have tea on 
the balcony.” And so we soon found ourselves drinking tea under 
the warm, smiling sky, whose setting sun cast a charm over the poor, 
comfortless landscape. My attention was awakened. ‘And do those 
miserable huts in the angle yonder belong to you?” ‘Indeed so! 
and why?” “I thought they could not belong to such a benevolent 
father. These miserable holes! So small, so decayed, without a tree, 
without apond. Even the hemp-fields and private wells have been taken from 
them, I hear.” “ Ah! they think without a register. Pray what have these 
people todo with a register? The register is here” (striking himself on the 
forehead), ‘ And if I take their hemp-fields from them and dig no ponds for 
them, it is because—because!—In short, these are matters which I best under- 
stand myself. You know I am asimple practical man of the old school. What 
was done in former times 1 do now. None of your innovations! Master is 
master! and boor is boor!—that is my philosophy. Sohold. Now help your- 
self!” Against such argument and such science, nothing was to be said. The 
gods themselves contend with—philosopby in vain. And so there was a pause, 
which was broken by the regular sound of a whip and miserable cries. Apol- 
lonysch poured out his tea, listened, stirred his tea again, set down 
the cup, and listened with the greatest bonhommie to the sounds 
of the lash. “‘ Tschuki! Tschuki! Tschuki!” he cried. “ Good!” ‘ What 
is that?” I demanded, astonished. ‘ Eh, my Wassia, the butler, is catching 
ahiding. A big fellow. The one who waited upon you the last time you were 
here.” I was silent with indignation. This he observed. ‘ You are angry 
with me, I see. But you good people do not think of our old proverb: ‘He who 
loves soundly whips soundly!” I aroseafter a while. After I had driven a few 
yards, the first I met was this same Wassia. Quite astonished at his equani- 
mity, I asked him why he had been whipped? ‘* And how do you know that ?” 
‘*' Your master has told me so himself!” ‘He himself? An excellent master ; 
so condescending, so fatherly!” “And why did he have you flogged?” ‘I 
know not; but he had his reasons. In our house nothing happens without a 
cause. Our master is the kindest and the best in the whole government. Both 
were Satisfied with the “rule” applied to Wassia’s shoulders. ‘“ Forwards,” | 
cried to my cried to my coachman. What could I say or think? Nothing 
but—truly this is old Russia. 

A propos of serfage in Russia, Alexandre Dumas publishes in th: 
Siécle, a series of letters entitled, Sur [Emancipation des Esclaves « 
Russie (De Van 620 a Van 685 de la fondation de Rome). Travel i 
Russia does not appear to have deteriorated the pen of the great 
romancist and dramatist. There is a sparkle in everything he 
writes ; and when these letters are brought together and published in 
a separate form, which no doubt they soon will be, they must b 
read with interest. How well a tale ot tyranny is told in few words 
at the hand of a master. ‘Terrible measures were taken against 
slaves. They were forbidden to carry arms. Cicero relates a fact 
which shows with what rigour the decrees were executed upo 
these unfortunate wretches. To Domitius, the praetor of Sicily, a 
enormous wild boar was brought. He demanded who had kill 
the monster. The shepherd of a Sicilian, they told him. ‘ Let him 
appear,’ said Domitius. The shepherd came, overjoyed. He expected 
a reward.—And how did you kill the animal ?’ demanded the pretor. 
‘ With a boar spear,’ replied the shepherd. ‘To the cross with him 
said Domitius; ‘this boar-spear is an arm, and it is forbidden slaves 


, 


to carry arms,’ The shepherd was crucified.”——M. Mignard has pub- 
lished a medieval poem which will be welcomed by philologists and 
the admirers of old French literature. We allude to the Ltoman ex 
vers de tres excellent, puissant, et noble homme, Girard de Rossiilon, 
jadis due de Bourgoigne. ‘This edition affords another proof of the 
patience and erudition of M. Mignard. In his introduction he fixe: 
the date of the poem at the year 1316. He suspects that the write: 
was an ecclesiastic. The Provencal romance of Girard de Rossillon, 
published by our friend M. Francisque-Michel, appears to have 
nothing in common with the present one, which is written in th 
langue d’oil. The troubadours have placed this personage under 
Pepin, sometimes under Charles Martel, and sometimes under Charle- 
magne, without respect to history or chronology. The trouvere ot 
Girard de Rossillon, on the contrary, in lJangne d’oil, writing 
rhymed chronicle, ranges his hero and all his acts under Charles the 
Bald. The whole poem is of avery elevated character, and filled with 
noble sentiments. The book is handsomely printed in large type, with 
facsimiles of the MS., and accompanied by every needful explanation 
of the text. 
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Wwe = it absolutely necessary to fill a certain 

space on theatrical matters we must fall 

back on old pieces to criticise, or criticise cri- | 
ticism, which is not the mode of the present day. | 
It sometimes happens, however, that the very 

repetition of an act renders it important; thus | 
we are told by a daily critic that Mr. Charles 
Kean has performed Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, 
two thousand times. This forcibly excites the 
question whether it must be a very difficult or | 
@ very easy act that will bear so many repeti- | 
tions. If a man has been two thousand times | 
in error, it opens the door to very curious specu- | 
lations as to taste and matters of art. It would | 
seem that the frequent performance would assure | 
one that it must be good; but when it is remem- | 
bered that adulterated articles not only reach this | 
number of repetitions, but that the public are | 
daily gulled by professors of pills anc concocters 

of all kinds, a doubt arises as to the frequent | 
repetition being any proof of merit. It seems, 
however, that there is not only the testimony of | 
a number of repetitions to prove the excellence of | 
Mr. Kean’s acting, but the still more conclusive | 
one of a numberof carriages drawn up at the door 
of the Privcess’s Theatre on this 2000th repetition. 
This kind of vindication of a reputation was 
wont heretofore, but indeed in very remote 
times, to be the style of testing merit in what | 
was esteemed as the organ of the fashionable | 
world, rather than of the sturdy thunderer of | 
Printing House-yard. But “tempora,” &c., and | 
nothing has more changed than newspapers and 

their criticisms. The concocter of this left- 

handed compliment has been unhappy in its use, 

for in the same breath he implies that the | 
general occupiers of carriages are only attracted 

by something very startling in a play, or some | 
novelty in the way of decoration ; and he also 

goes on to the anti-Jenkinism of supposing | 
that the fickle multitude ride in private carriages 
and frequent the Princess’s Theatre. But the 
eulogist, for such he rapidly becomes, proceeds in 
a mode which assures us that the usual facile 
and graceful pen perceived in such notices is not 
present. He tells us that an attempt to specify 
the excellence of this 2000th performance would 
be a desire to teach by faint description what 
everybody knows; why, therefore, he has taken 
so much pains to attempt what he himself de- 
clares to be absurd or impossible, is as myste- 
rious as the article itself, and as strange as how it 
got into the precious amber columns in which it is 
embedded. This novel reasoner, however, proceeds 
with his work of supererogation, and “ briefly ” 
dilates, in sesquipedalian words, on the wondrous 
merit of the oft-repeated performance. From 
this novel analysis we learn many dramatic 
principles and facts, that Goethe, in his cele- | 
brated account of the character, has strangely 

omitted. We find that the Prince is not | 
melancholy from temperament, but circum- 
stances; that he is even of a gay turn of mind 
naturally, and would have been fonder of casinos 
than churchyards, had not his family disputes | 
made him loathe this goodly frame, and turned | 
the heaven to a congregation of foul vapours, 

man to a quintessence of dust, and made the 

lively youth take no delight in “heaven’s last 

and best work”—woman. We also learn that 

reflective melancholy, social cheerfulness, tearful 

tenderness, merciful bitterness, rage with him- | 
self, and triumph at his own sagacity, | 
with a dash of scepticism, make an “organic 
whole;” which “organic whole” is pulished up | 
with perfect elocution, and with technical accom- 

plishments—a class of graces beyond the percep- | 
tion of the common observer. This mixture of | 
excellences, or rather this “organic whole,” we | 
are told (with the confidence of a Holloway), can | 
never fail of pleasing. It is grand and broad, and | 
has not only details, but phases. We also learn, 

what is rather at variance with the commence- 

ment of the statement, that it is studied fre- 

quently by the same spectators, although in the 

first portion we understood the fickle multitude 

flocked to i in endless carriages. But this 





Claudian of Oxford-street is not content with 
eulogising Caesar, but must include the faithful 
Empress; and we learn from this minor portion 





of the panegyric several new facts. 


First, that 








Mrs. Charles Kean so mistakes the character of | 
the Queen as to make her proud and arrogant— | 
which we do not believe; secondly, that to be 
contrite is to be abject; and, lastly, that an actor 
and actress can make a masterpiece. 

We have our own opinion of Mr. Kean’s repre- | 
sentation of Hamlet, and have frequently ex- | 


pressed it; and, though we do not think it the | 


| best personation we have seen of the character, | 


nor even the best of Mr. Kean’s, yet we would | 
hardly have ventured to depreciate it to the | 
extent which his intended eulogist has done. Its 
merits do not require the Jenkinsian testimony of 
carriage folks, nor does it need the interpretation 


| of alliterative epithets, nor the mysterious theory | 


of “organic wholes,” to pronounce it an artistic | 
and thoughtful performance. Mr. Kean is, in- | 
deed, unhappily placed with respect to criti- 
cism, in which alone an actor’s fame can live, for 
he has nearly always been noticed in extremes. | 
3ut, strange to say, his reputation has suffered | 
much more from eulogies than attacks, and he 


| must be tempted to follow the example of the 


statesman who added to the Litany a verse, pray- 
ing to be delivered from his friends. 

There are only three more occurrences torecord: 
The return of Miss Sedgwick to the Haymarket, 
where she resumed on Monday the part of Con- 
stance inthe Love Chase. At Campden House, 
Kensington, an amateur performance; given 
in aid of the new Art Institution. The pieces 
selected were, Our Wife, or the Rose of Amiens, 
and A Wonderful Woman. Mr. Ward Braham, 
Captain Thompson, and Mr. Hope, assisted by the 
professional ladies, Miss Wadham and Miss Le | 
Case, acquitted themselves very cleverly. The 
noble Gothic ball-room was splendidly illumi- | 
nated, and the company elegant and numerous ; 
and no doubt the pecuniary result was satisfac- 
tory to the Institution. ——On Monday evening, 
Mr. Robert Brough appeared upon the stage of | 
the Lyceum Theatre as Hector, in his own Siege | 
of Troy. The substitution was owing to a 
domestic loss which has befallen Mrs. Keeley, 
and which compelled her to retire for two 
evenings from the stage. Report speaks favour- 
ably of the manner in which Mr. Brough 
acquitted himself in his own work—which he 
must necessarily understand better than any one 
else, 








ART AND ARTISTS. 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE ART UNION. 


e 
Ww: have previously informed our readers that an | 

Art Unionin connection with the Crystal Palace 
has been recently formed, and is making successful | 
It has now obtained the sanction of the | 
Soard of Trade. The project is one so happily in | 
unison with the highest and first objects of the 
Crystal Palace, that its proposal has been generally | 
welcomed by the best friends of the people’s institu- 
tion, and its suecess may be confidently looked for- 
ward to. Besides the connection of the directors of 
the Palace with the plan, the support of a good | 


progress. 






| number of gentlemen, of the best position and | 


qualifications for the working of the scheme, 

has been obtained. The Right Hon. the Earl | 
of Carlisle, K.G., has consented to act as presi- | 
dent of the council now forming; and with him | 
are joined the Marquis d’Azeglio and Lord Talbot de | 
Malahide as vice-presidents. A number of members 

of Parliament, Royal Academicians, and fellows of | 


| the Society of Arts, are added to the council, which | 


The assistance of several | 


| 


will shortly be complete. 


| of our first artists, including amongst the painters | 


Landseer, Stanfield, Cook, Creswick, and Redgrave; | 
and amongst the sculptors Baily, Gibson, Foley, 
Macdowell, and Marshall, has been gained; and the | 
best of British art-manufacturers in metal, statuary, | 
and porcelain, are already employed in the production 
of articles for distribution tosubscribers. An exhibi- 
tion of these articles is now open in the Palace, 
near the Sheftield Court, which displays some of the 
most chastely elegant objects ever yet designed for 
similar purposes ; articles of such pure taste that they 
will ever lend refinement to any room, and always 
win admiration. Amongst them is a beautiful female 
figure of large size, in statuary ware, from the design 
of J. Gibson, R.A., much superior in its repose and 
purity to the majority of similar subjects. Busts by 
W. C. Marsha!!, R.A., prettily embodying the ideas 
of Miranda and Ophelia; and other sculpture sub- 
jects reduced to drawing-room size are here. The 





variety of vases, ewers, tazzias, &., &c., all exquisite 





ART, MUSIC, SCIENCE, &. 


in design, and equally proportioned in the selection of 
the material, offer adequate choice to all tastes. Ip 


| the vases, for example, capital reproductions of the 


most admired of Greek, Etruscan, Roman, ang 
Renaissance art are included. In metal-work the 
co-operation of Messrs. Elkington, under the direc. 
tion of the artistic taste of the council, is a guarantee 


| for the first-rate quality of the articles ; and not only 


is what is delighting to the eye included in this 
branch, but we observe some reproductions of the old 
Indian metal bowls, for the selection of lovers of the 
curious. The bronzes are new designs in great 


| number,—and, indeed, the scope for selection is pecu- 


liarly large, and distinguishes the new Art Union 
from its seniors. In the department of photo- 
graphy, the resources of the new Art Union pro- 
mise to supply the subseribers with some of the 
most perfect sun-pictures yet produced, one exhi- 
bited amongst the prizes, ‘‘The Miner's Bridge,” 
a landscape in a mountain district is perfect in dis- 
tance, shade, and tone, whilst a large view of the 
exterior of the Crystal Palace has been caught ir 
such a happy moment and executed with such care 


| and skill that its keeping, even effect, and clearness 


may be set down as not excelled by any other ye‘ 
published. Many other views and subjects in photo- 
graphy may be selected from, including several of 
views of the Palace; especially may be named one of 
the great nave of the Palace. The prizes, it is intended, 
will embrace articles from every branch of ornamenta! 
manufacture, and their excellence can best be judged 
by a visit to this exhibition. These will also include 
paintings, drawings, engravings, and sculptures, the 
selection of the higher prizes resting with the council. 
The single annual subscription will be one guinea; 
but subscribers of two and of five guineas will obtain 
a right of selection from prizes of higher value. The 
grand prizes to be obtained by the lottery will be, 


| after selection by the council. exhibited in the Crystal 


Palace previous to the annual meeting in July, when 
the drawing will take place. The society, we antici- 
pate, has a great future of usefulness before it, and 
only requires the support of subscribers to begin ope- 
rations immediately. 





TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

\ "ITH reference to the four important Pictures 

painted by Giacomo Francesco Cipper Tedesc¢ 
which formerly hung in the State Dressing Room at 
Stowe, and are now in Mr. Walesby’s Gallery, 5 
Waterloo-place, we understand there are three or four 
specimens by the same artist in the Queen’s Collec- 
tion at Hampton Court Palace, and, that such is the 
rarity of acknowledged works by this excellent 
painter, that no others are known to exist in this 
country. 

A statue by R. Westmacott, Esq., to the honour of 
Sir William Petty, has been placed in Romsey Abbey 
church, Hants, at the cost of the Marquisof Lansdowne. 

The Hogarth Society opens its exhibition this year 
at the gallery, 178, Piccadilly. The press are ex- 
cluded. 

The National Portrait Gallery will be opened tc 
the public by tickets after Monday next. 

The new gallery now building at Kensington for 
the National Pictures, is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion and will be positively used for the purpos 
early in the coming spring. 

The Secretary of State for India in Council has 
appointed Messrs. G. G. Scott and Digby Wyatt joint 
architects for erecting the new India-office. Th 
building is to occupy that half of the site in 
Downing-street which faces Parliament-street, anc 
will form a united front with the new Foreign-office 
The arrangement of the exterior will fall to Mr. 
Scott, while Mr. Digby Wyatt's knowlege of the 
internal decorations of medieval works in Italy and 
more eastern countries will be brought to bear upon 
the internal portions of the structure. 

H. R. H. the Prince of Wales has gone on a tour 
of several months’ duration through Germany, anc 
thence to Italy, and will reside for some time at 
tome. The object of the journey, in which His 
Royal Highness will be accompanied by the superin- 
tendents of his studies is to acquire a knowledge of 
the classical antiquities and artistic objects preserve 
in both these countries. 

After the lapse of two years and seven months, the 
executive committee of the Manchester Art Treasures 
Exhibition havecompleted their labours, and rendered 
an account of their proceedings by the issue of a forma! 
report of the origin, progress, and results of the great 
undertaking which was committed to their care, and 
which they brought to so satisfactory and successfula 
termination. The reportis presented tothe public in the 
shape of a handsome volume of one hundred and three 
pages octavoandisavery ableand interesting document. 
It is divided into four sections: the first giving a0 
account of the origin and organisation of the Exhi- 
bition ; the second supplying a narrative of the public 
ceremonials observed on the opening of the building 
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by the Prince Consort, and the subsequent visit of the 
Queen; the third stating the financial results and 
general statistics of the Exhibition; and the fourth 
consisting of a series of appendices containing in de- 
tail the tables of admission, cash receipts, temperature, 
excursion traffic, and other interesting matters. With 
the facts contained in the first and second sections our 
readers are already well acquainted. It will be sufti- 
cient to remind them that the Exhibition was first 
suggested by Mr. J.C. Deane, on the 10th of Feb. 
1856; that the preliminary meeting was held on the 


28th of March following, when a resolution was | 


passed, declaring the desirability of such an un- 
dertaking ; that the basement plate of the first pillar 
of the building was laid on the 15th of August; that 
the first season ticket was sold on the 16th of Decem- 
ber, 1856; and that the first packing case arrived at 
the building on the 3rd of March, 1857. On the 4th 


reflect the various shades of originality. An old | 


Swedish national melody, interpreted, “* Thou old, 
thou fresh, thou mountain-covered North,” a hunting 
chorus with an echo, and a love song, were so many 
illustrations in proof. These singers have an earnest- 
ness of style which furnishes the idea that ignorance 
of their language debars the listener from otherwise 
obtaining. Madame Lancia substituted ‘Non 
temer,” set down in the programme, by “A forse & 
lui.’”’” The change afforded an opportunity for the 
display of a liberal amount of vocal eccentricity, 
about which the audience did not seem to care a pin. 
Miss Poole was far more successful, and was re- 
warded with double duty. The old duet, “ Could a 
man be secure,” was admirably sung by Messrs. 
Cooper and Santley; and Calcott’s master song, 
“The Last Man,” brought Mr. Santley into great 
| esteem. The absence of Reeves was in a great mea- 


of May every contribution was within the walls of | sure atoned for bv the exertions of Miss Arabella 


the building, and the greater portion of the following | 


immense aggregate of precious works of art had been 
arranged and fixed in their several places: 1173 
ancient pictures, 689 modern pictures, 386 portraits, 
969 water-colour drawings, 10,000 objects of art in the 
General Museum, 260 sketches and original drawings, 
1475 engravings, 500 miniatures, 597 photographs, and 
63 architectural drawings, 160 pieces of sculpture. 
No fewer than 154,668 general catalogues and 13,250 
supplemental catalogues, or a total of 167,918, were 
sold by the committee—an exceedingly large propor- 
tion to the number of visitors, when compared with 
the sales at other exhibitions. At the great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, with upwards of six millions of visitors, 
only 285,854 general catalogues, at one shilling each, 
were sold; at the Exhibition in Dublin in 1853, only 
48,500. The committee also obtained a reprint of 
the large catalogue of the Soulages Collection, but 
only 332 copies were sold. With respect to the 
financial results, very little can be said beyond re- 
cording the fact that the income sufficed to pay all 
expenses. More could not perhaps reasonably be 
anticipated when the character of the enterprise and 


the locality chosen for its development are considered. | 


The committee will only state, that although the 
gross outlay reached very nearly treble the estimate 
given at the preliminary meeting in March, 1856, 
they are firmly persuaded that the enlarged ex- 
penditure was in every sense judicious, and alone 
saved the subscribers to the guarantee fund 
from a call upon their subscriptions. In con- 
clusion, the committee say: “We have thus 
endeavoured to give asfaithful and concise an account 
as possible of the manner in which we have fulfilled 
the duties imposed upon us by the resolution of the 
general council. Oar labours have not been light, 
nor have the anxieties we have undergone been insig- 
nificant. Between May 1856, and May 1858, we held 
327 formal meetings; and during the latter months of 
this year considerable demands upon our time have 
arisen in connection with the sale of the building and 
the settlement of accounts. Happily for the credit of 
Manchester, and for the honour of her public-spirited 
citizens, success has been achieved; and, even finan- 
cially speaking, this success may fairly be called 
great and remarkable, when tested, by comparison, 
with the history of other undertakings of a similar 
character. With the single exception of the Great 
Exhihition of 1851, all others have resulted in heavy 
pecuniary losses, whilst the Manchester Exhibition 
has not only entirely paid its expenses, but it has 
done so in the face of many obstacles which never 
presented themselves to its more successful rival. We 
retire from our labours with the pleasurable convic- 
tion that, when all the circumstances of our position 
are weighed, it will be admitted that a good work has 
not been ill done.” 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


if ITHERTO the week has been very barren of 
good musical entertainments. There appears 
@ a languor among concert-givers which, consi- 





dering this exciting period of the newly born year, is | 


somewhat difficult to be accounted for. The execu- 


tive of the “Monday Popular Concerts” at St. | 


James’s were, on the 10th inst., necessitated to appeal 
once more to the sympathies of the meeting on behalf 
of Mr. Sims Reeves. From the frequency of dis- 
appointments with reference to the great tenor, the 
fashionable portion of the hall exhibited many “ gaps 
for ruin’s wasteful entrance.” Dulness held sway, 
except when chased by the vigour of a few talented 
artists. The public were fully disposed to fan the 


faintest spark that was likely to warm or radiate, and | 
on more occasions than one, encores were awarded | 


not easily reconcileable to the law of merit, al- 
lowing even a liberal scope for its vagueness. 
In simple truth, the programme exhibited no 
constructive skill; the items were injudiciously 
Placed. Among the vocalists, the Swedish Singers 
carried off most of the laurels. In the exe- 
cution of their music they evince a style pe- 
culiarly their own. Their glees and solos give 
us an idea whereby to estimate the mode of life 
pursued by a people from whom they emanate, 
and not only so, but they enable us to judge of their 
peculiarities as a nation; they also iay bare the 
innermost workings of their souls, and, prism-like, 


Goddard. A duett on two pianofortes, subjects from 
| the Huguenots, by G. A. Osborne, brought M. 
Benedict’s great powers into 
ponents than the pupils of Weber and Thalberg 
could not have been found. The breathless sus- 
pense in which the audience were enchained is 
of itself a valuable criterion of the estimate in which 
Miss Goddard and Mr. Benedict stand in public esti- 
mation. A trio for female voices, which stood nearly 
at the foot of the programme, claims the passing 
notice of being very inefficiently performed. 

At Covent Garden matters remain in statu quo. 
Satanella still attracts great houses, and, so long as 
success warrants possession, Balfe’s last will keep its 
place. There isno gainsaying the merit of a manage- 
ment that can nightly fill a great house with an 
applauding audience. 

The Christmas revelries at the Palace at Sydenham 
have of late had nothing but Christmas music, @ e., 
strains that please children. 

The production of Le Domino Noir on Wednesday 


candidates for public favour, created a more than 
ordinary stir at the St. James’s Theatre. M. Berger 
announced as principal tenor, is a manifest improve- 
ment to this vocal troupe. His voice is neither clear 
| full, nor flexible, his style of singing is simple, and 
| he indulges sparingly in embellishment. The opera 
is redundant in dialogue and in bringing out the 
characteristic traits of Horace de Massarena, 


play: fitter ex- | 


mental concert in two parts, Mr. Morton's pretty 
little play of “‘Our Wife, or the Rose of Amiens,” 
and Mr. C. Dance’s amusing comedietta of “A 
Wonderful Woman,” were witnessed by a numerous 
audience, and passed off with éclat. In the course of 
the evening the overture to ‘Tancredi” was per- 
formed with great spirit by a band composed almost 
exclusively of ladies. Some difficulty arose with Sir 
Richard Mayne with respect to the receipt of money 
at the doors; which was however happily smoothed 
over by Mr. Ottley, the secretary, advertising his 
willingness to return all sums so received to the 
persons paying the same; and, as the object of the 
entertainment was charitable, it is not surprising 
that no applicants appeared.—Mendelssohn’s oratorio, 
* St. Paul,” a work which more than any otber serve 

to establish the reputation of its composer in England, 
and prepared the way for the production of “ Elijah,’ 
was performed last night at Exeter Hall. Madame 
Rudersdorff, Miss. Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and 
Signor Belletti were the principal vocalists, 

A general meeting of the subscribers to the 
| ** Dramatic College” was held at the Adelphi Theatre 
yesterday, when the chair was occupied by Lord 
Tenterden. Since the public meeting held at the 
Princess's Theatre on the 21st of July last, when the 
proposal to found an asylum for aged actors and 
actresses was made to the members of the theatrical 
profession and accepted with enthusiasm, a difference 
has arisen between the provisional committee and 
Mr. Henry Dodd, in whose offer of tive acres of 
freehold land as the site of the “college” the whole 
scheme originated. The committee, it seems, believed 
in the first instance, that Mr. Dodd's offer of land was 
altogether unconditional, but they have subsequntly 


| discovered that so many conditions must be complie 


by the Opera Comique company, with two fresh | 


M. Berger appeared perfectly easy and unconstrained. | 


Madame Montangerant was not so successful: in 
truth no failure could be more complete than that 
which stamped her essay in the song which opens the 
second act. So palpable were the demonstrations of 


it. Madame Faure’s Angele was a more even 
and a better sustained performance than either 
of the two that have been brought under the lash of 
severe criticism. 
faults although it had many beauties. The famous 
castanet song won an unanimous encore, but that 
which gained for her a more stable renown was 
chanted in the closet of the cloister. In the sus- 
tainment of Brigette by Mlle. Celine Mathieu, and in 
that of Juliano by M. Emon, both artists are justly 
entitled to an expressed approval. In this, as in his 
other operas, Auber does not depend much upon airs. 
The most energetic apd impassioned parts are in the 
dialogue, and some of the best melodies are beau- 
tifully interwoven with short concerted pieces. No 
corps could have been better accompanied instru- 
mentally; the band throughout played with a degree 
of finish and precision that was a positive treat to 
hear. 


NEW MOSIC. 

| A Christmas Carol. Written by H. W. Loncretiow. 
The Music composed by Mrs. Mackenzie WILSON. 

London: Cocks and Coy, Burlington-street. 
TS title of this song fully declares what it is. 
Every line has a picture in it. There is a commend- 
able simplicity adopted by the composer in order to 
the carrying out of the written thought. The music 
is in six-eight time in the key of C, and may be 

; mastered in half-an-hour. 





“ They are Living.” Song written by Mrs. Srcour- 
London: Cocks and Co. 

| (NHERE is much beauty in the words of this poe‘ess. 

Its burden is, that the joy of the holy dead ought 

to diminish the excessive grief of the living, seeing 


that they demand the tear. The first line of the song | 


| —** They dread no storm ”"—would have been to our 


between this and the previous song with reference to 
the amount of skill required for its attainment. The 
| subjects, however, are widely different, and are treated | 
| accordingly. Its compass runs from C below the line | 
to G above; and these extremes are frequently brought 
into exercise. It has both melody and merit. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
A* amateur performance for the benefit of the prize 
£1 fund of the Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts took place on Tuesday night, in the private 
theatre, Campden House, Kensington. The enter- 
‘ tainments, which consisted of a vocal and instru- 


NEY. Composed by CrecitiA Maup CAMPBELL. | 


thinking a better title. There is but little difference | 


non-approval, that the lady declined going through | 


It was not, however, quite freed | 


with before Mr. Dodd will effect a conveyance that his 
gift in their eyes is not worth accepting. They have 
therefore broken off all communication with Mr. Dodd, 
but as they have already received subscriptions to the 
amount of nearly 3000/., besides promises to build 
several of the almshouses, they are not at all inclined 
to abandon their plan of a “ college,” especially as 
the Rev. Edward Moore and the Necropolis Company 
have respectively offered them land equal, if not 
superior, to the property originally offered by Mr. 
Dodd. The meeting of yesterday was convened by 
the committee that the position above describec 
might be fully explained, and that the views of the 
subscribers might be ascertained with respect to 
future operations. Nothing could be more satisfactory 
than the result of this proceeding. Without a dis- 
sentient voice, the subscribers contirmed the resolution 
of the committee to establish the Dramatic College 
Without the aid of Mr. Dodd, and also armed them 
with full powers to deal according to discretion wit! 
the land offered by Mr. Moore and the Necropolis 
Company, and, if it should be deemed expedient, to 
apply for a Royal charter of incorporation. 

The Sunday Times states, that in pursuance of 2 
resolution, passed on Saturday, January 1, at a 
meeting of the committee of the Royal Dramatic 
College, a sub-committee—consisting of Messrs. B. 
Yebster, Creswick, Sams, Bowring, Jerwood, and 
Dr. Borlase Childs—proceeded on Thursday to view 
the site offered by the Rev. Edward Moore for the 
Royal Dramatic College and Asylum for Decayed 
Actors. The spot—which Mr. Moore generously left 
the committee to select from any portion of his 
estate—is picturesquely situated near Gerrard’s 
Cross, on Gold Hill, from whence an extensive view 
of the beautiful country surrounding is obtained. 
Within a short distance of Uxbridge, the old actors’ 
home will be found in the midst of literary associa- 
tions. Stoke Pogis church, close by, is the scene of 
Gray’s immortal ‘Elegy in a Country Churchyard ;’ 
here lie the bones of William Penn; and at Bexley, 
Milton was born. Mr. Moore met the gentlemen of 
the sub-committee at the railway station, and dis- 
played the utmost courtesy in conducting them over 
his estate, and pointing out the most eligible sites for 
the college. 

On Wednesday morning Mr. W. Baker, coroner, 
received information respecting the death of Emily 
Ann Harlow, aged nine years, whose friends reside 
at No. 9, High-street, Mile-end New-town. It 
appears that the deceased was engaged as a ballet 
girl at the Britannia Music Hall, High-street, Shad- 
well, and on the evening of Monday, the 26th ult., 
she was dancing on a small stage, during the repre- 
sentation of a pantomimic scene, when her muslin 
dress suddenly ignited by coming in contact with 
the foot lights, and before the flames could be extin- 
guished her body was fearfully burned. She was 
conveyed in a cab to the accident ward of the London 
Hospital, where she expired on Tuesday. [As a 
means has been discovered of rendering muslin and 
other fabrics impervious to fire, and as the risk whic 
these poor girls run is very great, managers ought t 
be punished for neglecting to provide the ballet 
girls in their employ with this simple protection 


| against a dreadful death. As the process is very 


cheap, they have not even the poor excuse of cost to 
urge in excuse.—Ed. Critic. | 

The Manchester Examiner gives a very enthusiastic 
account of Lola Montez’s appearance on the lecture 
platform: ‘ Having associated the name of Lola 
Montez with percussion caps and whipcord—perhaps 
very absurdly—we certainly anticipated, on Satur- 
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day evening, to find at the Free Trade Hall, not 
only ‘a strong minded woman,’ but one of the trne 
ancient Amazonian order; whenlo! and behold! | 
there stepped upon the platform a lady of middle 
height, delicate in limb and graceful as a fawn, with 
a head in which the intellectual is consider- 
ably developed; a face of pleasing—some of 
our friends were inclined to say fascinating—ex- 
pression; a clear, sweet-toned, yet ringing voice, and 
an enunciation so distinct, that we venture to think 
not a word was lost throughout the evening in that 
vast area and that curiously packed audience. Mme. 
Montez wore a high dress of rich black silk velvet, with 
asmall collar of white point lace; her dark hair was 
free from the encumbrance of jewellery, and she dis- 
pensed with rings or bracelets, or that other class of 
modern ornament to which good taste gives a less 
complimentary appellation. In the delivery of the 
address there was consummate art displayed; every 
point told, now exciting smiles and laughter, and 
anon, with rare eloquence, drawing forth enthu- 
siastic plaudits.” As the lecture will soon doubt- 
less be delivered in London, we shall not anticipate 
by giving the analysis of it that follows. 

“Diana von Solanges,” anew opera, by the Duke 
Ernst of Coburg-Gotha, is to be produced at Dresden 
and Vienna. The part of Diana is to be taken by 
Madame Burde-Ney, and the ducal composer will be 
present at the first representation.—Freytag’s novel 








the country, nor did they mention any advances 
having been made in opening commerce. At the 
conclusion of the reading of Mr. Baines’s paper, a 
very animated discussion arose on the probable value | 
of the territory on the banks of the Zambesi.— 
Mr. Squier, of the United States, next read a paper | 
giving an account of the Lake Tojoa or Taulehé, in | 
Central America. This lake lies nearly midway | 
across the isthmus south of the Bay of Honduras, 
and it possesses the remarkable peculiarity of having | 
ten outlets, nine of which are subterranean, and only 
one of them is an open river course. 








The lake is | 
about 25 miles long and 8 miles wide, and it has not | 
been previously marked in any maps. It is sur- | 
rounded by mountains that rise 5000 feet above the 
level of the sea. 
Roya Instrtution.—On Saturday, Professor Fara- | 
day delivered his sixth and concluding lecture on | 
Metalline Properties, before a numerouse audience. 
The gradual process of the “ production of metals,” 
and their manipulation up to the perfect creation of a 
voltaic battery, was shown by successive illustrations ; 
the first taken being the transferable nature of the 
chemical force. The decomposition of iodine at one 
end of the voltaic circuit, and its reproduction at 
another, exhibited on a sheet of paper placed on the 
top of a plate of tin, was an experiment which was 
regarded with deep interest. Then were shown the | 
operation of the positive and negative poles of elec- | 








this contained iron and carbonaceous matter. He 
analysed this, and found that it would smelt advan- 
tageously, and produce good iron. In the Guida- 
maria mountains, in Spain, a poor curé in the 
market-place had observed a white stone, which was 
only used in the market-place for the purpose of the 
peasantry mounting on their mules. This was 
barytes; the curé thought this would lead to silver 
according to the accounts he had read of this meta)’ 
Some venturous persons undertook the prosecution 
of the mine, and the village had now become one of 
the most flourishing hamlets in Spain. He could cite 
several other instances, but there were sufficient to 
show them the importance, in whatever locality they 
might be placed, of investigating the phenomena of 
nature, which in many cases might lead to desirable 
results, not only in a scientific, but likewise a pro- 
fitable view. 

GeroLocicaL Sociery, January 5, 1859, Prof. J. 
Phillips, President, in the chair.—The following com- 
munications were read: (1) “On Fossil Plants from 
the Devonian Rocks of Gaspé, Canada.” By Dr. 
J. W. Dawson, F.G.S., principal of McGill’s College, 
Montreal. The plant-bearing rocks in the peninsula 
of Gaspé were first noticed by Sir W. E. Logan in 
1843. To determine these fossil plants accurately, i: 
was necessary to study them in place. With this 
view Dr. Dawson visited Gaspé last summer, and 
carefully examined the localities by the aid of the 


of “ Debit and Credit” has been dramatised by a Herr | tricity when connected; the ignition by electric ap- | plans and sections of the geological survey of Canada. 


Wexel. 





SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. | 


MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


} OYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY.—At the meeting on 
Saturday, an impression or rubbing from a large 
tablet, belonging to the Buddhist Fo Ksing Temple, in 
Canton, was exhibited, and a translation of the in- 
scription upon it, made by Mr. J. Gibson, one of the 
student interpreters sent by Government to China, 
was read by the secretary. The society was indebted 
for this curious monument to Sir John Bowring, who 
had caused the impression to be taken. The actual 
engraving on the tablet purports to have been exe- 
cuted about two centuries and a half ago, but it states 
that what was then done was merely the renewal of 
a more ancient inscription cut upon the stone about 
ten centuries before, at no distant period from the time | 
when the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, Fo Hien, whose | 
diary has been for some years before the public in a 
French translation, returned from his long journey | 
through a great part of India and the contiguous | 
countries to the north-west. The inscription narrates 
the erection of an altar for the worship of Buddha | 
in the fifth century, A.D., by a priest named Chin-na- | 
pa-to, who foretold that an incarnate Fo should come 
to that place, where he would preach to the faithful | 
from the altar there raised. 
in the course of a century, a foreign priest named | 
Chih-fo came there from beyond sea, and that 
he brought with him, from Western India, a sacred 
tree, which he planted before the altar, and that he 
engraved an inscription there which foretold the | 
coming of an incarnate Fo within 160-.years, who 
should convert multitudes to the principles of the 
great Buddha. In due time the predicted Fo arrived. | 
He came to the temple and preached in the sacred | 
language of Buddha, by which he excited great 
attention, and elicited from the learned among his 
hearers the remark that such excellent precepts were 
never before uttered. He afterwards received ordi- | 
nation under the sacred tree, and at his death his hair 
was buried as a relic under a sthupa raised upon the 
occasion, seven stories in height, having eight majestic 
faces, and being altogether an object of great beauty. 
Having copied the ancient inscription, the more 
recent record proceeds to relate how, in process of 
time, and by the alternations of heat and cold, the 
tablet had been almost obliterated, and that the 
writer, with the assistance of several persons whom be 
names, had resolved to make a copy it, which was 





further illustrated by a picture executed by a man of | 


exalted genius,” which is compared to “ the scenery 
of Buddha’s divine abode.” ‘The picture is in the 
usual Chinese taste, and it represents probably the 
court of the temple with the sacred tree in the middle. 
After the conclusion of this translation, Professor 
Wilson commenced the reading of a paper on the 
journey of Heuen Thsang, another Chinese pilgrim, 
who followed the Fo Hien, mentioned in a preceding 
notice, at an interval of a couple of centuries. The 
reading will be finished at another meeting, and will 
be then noticed. 

RoyaL GrocraPaicat Socrery.—At the meeting 
on Monday evening, the President, Sir R. Murchison, 
in the chair, the first paper was ‘“‘ Notes on the Zam- 
besi Expedition, from the journal of Mr. Baines, 
communicated by Dr. Livingstone.” It was intro- 
duced by the reading of a letter from Dr. Livingstone 
to the president. Mr. Baines’s journal described the 


difficulties eneountered in navigating the river from 
the rocks and want of water, and he mentioned the 
various astronomical and meteorological observations 
which had been made by himself and other members 


| outline, the electrification of the intense negative pole, 


| extension. 


| berative, as the Council are unable to decide how 


| in the present course he should not be able to place 


} 


the end of each of the poles was beautifully shown when | 


| magnified bv the electric light under Dr. Tyndail’s | 


direction. On the white screen to which the rays 
were directed was seen distinctly, in most perfect 


and of the intense positive pole, with, in one case, an 
are of copper, in another an arc of silver, between 
the two. 

Soctety or Arnts.—The following letter has been 
apdressed by the S ciety of Arts to its town mem- 
bers :—“' Society of Arts, &., Adelphi. Dec. 30, 1858. 
Sir.—The Council of the Society of Arts, in con- 
sidering the best means of setting on foot another 
Exhibition in the year 1861, must request the co- 
operation of the whole of the gentlemen who, from 
the very fact of their being members of the Society 
of Arts, may be considered to have the ‘‘ encourage- 
ment of arts, manufactures, and commerce,” at heart. 
1. I am, therefore, to request that you will be good 
enough to favour the Council with any observations 
which your experience may suggest upon the best | 
mode which may be adopted of representing the 
industry of the metropolis, and particularly of any 
branch of it in which you mav be directly or 
indirectly interested. 2. They would request you to | 
state, at your earliest convenience, whether any and 
what improvement you consider could be made on 
the arrangements of 1851. 3. Whether the con- | 





Conncll, published in the 282nd number of the 
Journal, and again in the opening address of the 
Chairman of the Council, require any modification or 
4. Whether you consider that the forma- | 
tion of metropolitan committees would be of use in 
discussing the preliminary details, and whether there 
is any particular class of industry upon the committee 
of which you would prefer to serve. You must be 
good enough to understand that the functions of such 
committees must, in the first instance be purely deli- 


and by what agency the Exhibition will be conducted 
until they receive a reply to their application from 
the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851. You 
may, however, be assured that whatever thought and 
attertion you may be good enough to devote to the 
subject will be of great advantage to the under- 
taking.—I am, Sir, vour obedient servant, P. 
Le Neve Foster, Secretary.” Communications to 
a similar effect have been addressed to the country 
members. 

Museum or Economic Grotocy.—On Monday 
Mr. Warington Smyth delivered the first of his lec- 
tures to working men on Mining. He observed that 


before them data sufficient for his auditory to obtain 
an accurate knowledge of the laws and rules which 
govern mining; the object was to put them in pos- 
session of such facts as would enable them, whenever 
they saw a mineral indication, or other matters con- 
cerning mining, to bring their powers of observation 
to bear upon it, so that it might be investigated and 
developed. The lecturerthen alluded tothe discoveries 
which had been made from outward appearance. A 
stone of gossan was shown, with no visible mineral 
indications; this had been taken to London, and a 
spirited individual who had induced one or two 
parties to join with him had, with great difficulty, 
obtained a lease from the Duke of Bedford. This, 
for a considerable period, his grace was unwilling to 
grant, for fear that it might spoil a few trees. What 
was the consequence? On going further down they 
struck upon a rich lode; the mine, which was the 
Great Devon Consols, had been paving large divi- 
dends for a series of years, and the Duke was receiv- 
ing about 14,0002. a-year for royalty. Some time 








of the expedition ; but neither he nor Dr. Livingstone 
entered into any further description of the produce of 





since Mr. Mushet had discovered a stone of a very 
unpromising appearance in the south of Scotland, 


| plication of an old knife and a piece of silver success- | The strata referred to have a vertical thickness of 
| fully. The influence of the electricity on the carbon at | 7000 feet, as estimated by Sir W. Logan; they res: 


on Upper Silurian rocks, and underlie the carboni- 
ferous conglomerates ; and some beds contain Lower 
Devonian brachiopods, &c. Among the vegetable 
remains determined by Dr. Dawson is a curious genus, 
termed by him Psilophyton, which belonged to the 
Iycopodiacee, and had minute adpressed leaves on 
slender dichototomously-branching stems, with 
circinnate vernation, and springing from a horizontal 
rhizome, which had circular areoles with cylindrica) 
rootlets. Some of the shales are matted with these 
rhizomes, Obscure traces of fructification are obser- 
vable in cuneate clusters of bracts. The fragments of 
the different parts of this ;interesting plant might 
easily be mistaken for portions of other and very dis- 
tinct plants, such as Karstenia, Halonia, Stigmaria, 
Schizopteris, Trichomanites, Fucoids, &c. The author 
describes two species of Psilophyton, P. princeps anid 
P. robustius. Dr. Dawson further described a new 
form of Lepidodendron (L. Gaspianum); also some 
specimens of coniferous wood related to the Taxus ( Pro- 
totaxites Logani), and some less clear forms belonging 
to Knorria, Poacites, &c. The author also noticed 
the occurrence of Entomostraca (Beyrichia), Spirorbis, 


occasional fish-remains, some brachiopods, and also* 


rain-marks and ripple-marks in these Devonian beds. 
Specimens of the fossil plants from Gaspé were ex- 
hibited in illustration of this paper. (2) “ On some 
Points in Chemical Geology.” By T. Sterry Hunt, 


It goes on to say that, | ditions sketched out in the resolutions of the | Esq., of the Geological Commission of Canada. (Com- 
| municated by Prof. A. C. Ramsay, F.G.S.) 


I. Re- 
ferring to his communications to other societies, th: 
author remarked that the problem of the generation 
of the various siliceous minerals which make up the 
crystalline rocks, may be now regarded as solved; 
and that we find the agent of the process to be water, 
holding in solution alkaline carbonates and silicates, 
acting upon the heated strata. Under some circum- 
stances, however, such as the presence of gypsum or 
magnesia, such anomalies might occur as are pre- 
sented by the comparatively unaltered condition of 
some portions of the strata in metamorphic regions. 
II. Many crystalline rocks, formerly regarded as plu- 
tonic, are now found to be represented among altered 
sedimentary strata; and the chemical student in 
geology is now brought to the conclusion that meta- 
morphic rocks may, under certain conditions, appear 
asintrusive rocks. III, The author next remarked 
that the hypotheses relating to the two great groups 
of plutonic rocks—those with potash and much silica, 
and those with soda and less silica—are not satisfac- 
tory. IV. Mr. Hunt noticed that the replacement 
the chloride of calcium by common salt involved tl: 
intervention of carbonate of soda and the formation 0! 
carbonateof lime; and that thecontinual decompositio 
of alkaliferous silicates to form the vast massesof argi:- 
laceous sediments from the felspathic minerals of the 
earth’s crust, must have formed, and is still forming, 
alkaline carbonates which play a most important pat? 
in the chemistry of the seas. V. The study of the 
chemistry of mineral waters, in connection with that 
of sedimentary rocks, leads the author to believe tha’ 
the result of the processes continually going on 10 
nature is to divide the silico-argillaceous rocks into 
two great classes. The metamorphism and displace- 
ment of sediments may thus, he observed, enable us 
to explain the origin of the different varieties o! 
of plutonic rocks without calling to our aid the ¢jec- 
tions of a central fire. WI. The most ancient sedi- 
ments, like those of modern times, were doubtless 
composed of sands, clays, and limestones; but the che- 
mical composition of the sediments in different geo- 
logic periods must have been gradually changin¢. 
VII. The author accepts the views of Babbage at | 
Herschel as to the internal heat of the earth rising 
through the stratified deposits, on account of the supet- 
ficial accumulation of sediments, metamorphosing 
the rocks submitted to its action, causing eartb- 
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ee 
quakes and voleanic irruptions by the evolution of 
gases and vapours from chemical reactions, and giving 
rise to disturbances of equilibrium over wide areas 
of elevation and subsidence. VIII. Mr. Hunt observes 
that the structure of mountain-chains, both those due 
to the uprise of metamorphosed rocks through ter- 
tiary and secondary deposits, and those formed of 
older masses of sediment, contorted and altered, bears 
out the principles of VII. A collection of the so- 
called “ Kelpies’ Feet” from the micaceous flagstones 
of North Britain, from the Museum of Practical 
Geology and the Society’s Museum, were exhibited at 
this meeting. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tuesday, Jan. 18.—Statistical, 8 ‘On the Statistical Evi- 
dence of the Results of Competition for whole Fields of 
Service.” By Edwin Chadwick, Esq., C.B.—Statistical, 8. 
Wednesday, 19.—Geological, 8 1. Mr. H. Rosales “On the 
Goldfield of Ballarat.”’ 2. Dr. J. Harley, “Ona New Species 
of Cephalaspis from near Ludlow."’—Society of Arts, 8. : 
Thursday, 20.—Linnzan, 8. Dr. Carpenter, ‘* On Tomopteris 
onisciformis ;"’ and Dr. Cobbold, “On some new forms of 
Entozoa.”’ 
Saturday, 22.—Asiatic, 2. 





ARCHAOLOGICAL SUMMARY. 


f byw Scottish Society of Antiquaries are to be 
moved, together with their curious museum, to 
one of the Greek temples which attract the attention 
of the stranger in Edinburgh from their position on 
the strip of land which connects the old town and the 
new, in what was in the old time a pool of water 
beneath the Castle cliff. They will here have full 
space for the proper display of the antiquities they 
have so sedulously gathered, and which are of much 
interest to all who study the history of Scotland and 
its inhabitants, and who would also know those of 
their own country by comparing them in structure and 
detail, and forming conclusions by analogy or dissi- 
milarities. Much of the early pottery and imple- 
ments in Scottish cairns bear a strong resemblance to 
those in Yorkshire tumuli; while those again are 
unlike what are found in the Midland counties; and 
all differ from the Kentish specimens. We are now 
oaly beginning to fully understand the uses of large 
national collections in enabling us to classify peoples 
in their migrations, and so understand the character- 
istics of modern nations. The medixval and other 
antiques, as collected here, are of much interest; and 
a few more modern articles, such as ‘‘ the maiden” 
that originated the guillotine, the pulpit from which 
John Knox preached, and the small folding-stool 
which Jenny Geddes hurled in pious wrath at the 
clergyman who came to read the odious Church 
service which led to the Great Rebellion against Laud 
and Charles I., are objects which none can look upon 
unmoved. The antiquaries hope to be in their new 

uarters about next May, and to open their rooms 
with a somewhat brilliant gathering of their brethren, 
beth native and foreign. 

In digging up the fortifications of Geneva, n the 

1onth of September last, a hoard of silver Roman 
Consular coins was discovered. The greater part of 
these are said to be ancient forgeries. In the gravel 
near them were found the remains of crucibles and a 
~ of coins agglomerated, apparently by the action 
or dre, 

The Campana Collection has been recently well 
catalogued; and the important quarto volume de- 
voted to its contents sufficiently attests the value and 
Geep interest of the whole. It is a collection to rival 
the finest public collections of any country, and to 
excel those of most. The extensive excavations con- 
stantly carried on in the sites of the old cities and 
cemeteries of Etruria have furnished nearly 2000 
vases of all kinds—the richest and most complete 
gathering of its kind in the world. From the same 
source a unique collection of arms and armour was 
aiso obtained, and one helmet formed of silver, per- 
fectly unique in its beauty of design and sculptural 

arichments. It came from a tomb at Bolsena, the 
ancient Volsinium. The jewellery and personal or- 
vaments number more than 300 examples; most of 
teem very remarkable for the exquisite taste of their 
Cesign and the wondrous beauty of their fabrication. 
‘"1¢ coins consist of an extensive series of Consular and 
Imperial moneys in gold, and descend to the reign of 
Michael Paleologus. The plastic art is equally well 
s20wn In an extensive series of statuettes, basi-relievi, 
antefixe, &e. Greek and Roman painting, that 
rarest of all rare relics, is also included among the 
examples of art of all kinds in this very remarkable 
museum. The catalogue concludes with a description 
of the series of pictures which the Marquis collected 
to illustrate the rise of painting in Italy from the By- 
vantine era to that of Rafaelle. There is a rumour that 
the Emperor Napoleon is anxious to secure the collec- 
tion entire for Paris. If so, it will be a general boon 
to the Western World, for it is a collection which can 
vever be rivalled, and fitting a great nation to 
possess. 








LITERARY NEWS. 


\ R. LAYARD delivered, on Tuesday last, a lec- 
"4 ture before the Reading Literary Society on the 
discoveries in Assyria, - 
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| was experienced from a large number of printers who 


ture on geology, at the City Hall, Glasgow. three years, did not amount to more than 150/. per 
A correspondent of the Times says, in reference to | annum. It was upon the amount of annual subscrip- 
the Burns Testimonial: “‘I see that there are 600 | tions that the permanence of the institution depended; 
competitors for the Burns Ode. Now, 599 blanks to | and that could not be maintained on the present pre- 
one prize is rather too large a proportion. It would | mises, and with an efficient staff, at less than 3651. 
give the judges no extra trouble if a list of honour of | per annum. With regard to the examination, at the 
the best six in the order of merit was announced at | College rooms, of pupils from the schools presided 
the Crystal Palace, and this would make the excite- | over by members of the College, the Council had to 
ment among competitors much more lively, and | report that 72 pupils, from five different schools in 
would not tarnish the victor’s laurels. According to | the neighbourhood of the metropolis, had been so 
the regulations, the name of the successful candi- | examined, of whom 36 passed with credit. Eight 
date will not be known till the moment before the | schools had been examined by the College examiners, 
Ode is spoken. The chances are ten to one that he | on the proctorial principle, and about 500 pupils in 
will be absent.” | all had had their educational progress tested by that 
The Patriot states that Sir William Hamilton’s | ordeal. The accession of members during the half- 
Lectures on Philosophy, so long in preparation andso | year had been 42, 57 of whom were members by 
eagerly expected, will be published early in February. | election, 4 had qualified themselves for the diploma 
A new series of “ Friends in Council ” will be ready | of licentiate, and 1 for the associate certificate. The 
for the press early in the present season. agency department, which might be made a source of 
Mr. Tennyson’s new poem of King Arthur is said | great gain, was in a languid state. The total income 
to abound in lines and passages of uncommon beauty. | for the past six months, including 123/. 15s. 5d., the 
It will shortly be published by the executors of the | balance in hand at the last audit, amounted to 
late Edward Moxon. 4017. 17s. 11d., and the expenditure to 378. 10s. 4d., 
Lord Broughton has arranged his Notes of several | leaving a balance of 23/. 7s. 7d. on the current 
visits to Italy for publication. account. There was also in the hands of the banker 
The Hulsean Essay for 1853 has been adjudged to | about 8/., which, owing to the confusion into which 
Mr. Horace M. Moule, of Queen’s College, Oxford. the resignation of the secretary had plunged the in- 
“An Old Carthusian” suggests that, instead of | stitution, could not be accounted for. The total debt 
getting money from old Carthusians for a scholarship , of the College was 371/.; but, as there were book 
in honour of Sir Henry Havelock, the eighty-four | debts due to the institution to the extent of about 
close scholarships still in the Charter-house should 702., they considered themselves only 300/. in debt. 
be thrown open: “This ought to have been done The following gentlemen have been elected mem- 
long ago, as it has been at Eton and Westminster ; | bers of the Royal College of Preceptors: Rev. A. O 
but something will be gained if the delay furnishes an | Hartley, M.A., Head Master of Fauconberge Gram- 
opportunity of honouring in a suitable manner one of | mar School, Beccles; J. N. Langley, Esq., M.A., 
thenoblest sons of our old Carthusiana Domus. Instead | Wolverhampton; Langham Dale, Esq., B.A., Oxon, 
of calling upon their less fortunate schoolfellows to | Cape Colony; R. H. Harbridge, Esq., Alcester, War- 
subscribe hard-earned guineas to found an eighty- | wick; J. S. Stone, Esq., Yeovil. 
ninth scholarship, the wealthy governors who headed 
the subscription list should give up their patronage, 
and the Charter-house would then offer an amount of | 
encouragement to exertion and genius not exceeded i eee saa 
by any of our educational institutions.” | THE NATIONAL PICTURES. 
Application was made to the Court of Queen's; | | __70 THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
Bench, on Tuesday, for an enlargement of the time | as ate ee . is intended to remove 
allowed for making a metion for a new trial in the allow me to direct public attention to this cireamataees 
case of Scully v. Ingram. This, however, was peremp- | through the medium of your journal previous to the meeting 
torily refused by the Court, and in reply to Mr. Bovill’s | of Parliament, as I am informed that already preparations 
assertion that there is not a breath of suspicion as | are being made for their reception in that locality; and it 
regards the integrity, honour, and honesty of Mr | seems to me to be very desirable that an acquiescence in 


The Duke of Argyll delivered, on Thursday, a lec- | the annual ‘subscriptions, on an average of the last 
| 
| 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ingram, Lord Campbell said: “You had better | Such @ step should not be hastily smuggled through the 


Sea . . : ouse of Commons. The public feeling is decidedly in favour 
abstain from further remarks on that subject. There of the former project to take down the workhouse in Trafalgar- 
was nothing to show that he was not mixed up in | square, and extend the present gallery, as the most central 
those transactions. I believe that Mr. Ingram stands | and desirable site for such a gallery. Though myself an 


in a most respectable position in society, and that his | artist it will make little difference to me in which site it is 
character was never impeached until this unfortunate | to be; but, considering the influx of visitors during the 
affair,” | spring a to London, whose time may be limited toa 
ee : ae | few weeks, it is s > desi Ay 

Mr Hastings, general secretary to the National “ surely desirable that they should not have 


Rae . Baye Ee | to go to Kensington to see the new concentrated collectio 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science has | of works of Art. — 


attended a numerous meeting of the merchants, | Anotherimportantpointfor considerationis, whether (assome 
manufacturers, clergy, and other influential inhabi- | of the Kensington collection are, I believe, seenby gaslight) it 
tants of Bradford and neighbourhood, for the purpose — be intended to open the new gallery in an evening. And. 
of making known the local arrangements which will rota oion of Geanem Widen aa oe = = 
be necessary for receiving the Association at its third | Rowney (colour manufacturer) in ahidtiae aie ia tein 
annual meeting to be held at Bradford in October | opened by gaslight, whose reply to me was that it would cer- 
next. The preliminary meeting took place in St. | tainly have the effect of destroying the drawings. That 
George’s-hall, under the presidency of Mr Brown, | Turner's valuable collection of drawings and sketches should 
Mayor of Bradford. After Mr Hastings had addressed | Eni ee ee pe gs gre And the 
the meeting, resolutions were passed approving the | any measures are taken or oe pemeantes for aie 
objects of the Association, and appointing a local | scheme; as it may be said, that Kensington being so far 
committee to make arrangements. from town, the gallery should be opened in an evening for 
A lecture was delivered on Tuesday night, in St. | the benefit of those who cannot visit it early in the day 
Martin's Hall, by Major Beniowski, in which he un- | | cab — = the building mie ag ig at Kensing- 
: ella rR RETO = ie on is only intended as a temporary affair, but it may go f 
dertook to explain the ee ee ented by ey _ towards a decision to build the permanent guitery tare, fit 
enable any man to Set up writings in type for the | is not immediately and strongly opposed by the press. —I am, 
press without the hitherto unavoidable necessity of | Sir, yours, &., A Lanpscare PAInTsR 
having recourse to professional compositors.” During | 
the progress of the lecture considerable interruption 


a 





) BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
had found their way into the Hall. The Major ex- 


= ; : ° 4 e ape — Agricultural Review, No. I. Vol. II. 8vo. 1s. swd. 
plained that his type was exactly the same as the | hn’s French Method, by Buchheim, let and Sad Course in 1 vel. Ime 
usual type. It was composed of a piece of metal or L 
of wood, and on one of the six sides was the letter in | Armstrong's Young Middy, illust. new edit. fep. 8vo. 5s. cl 
. _— >See itk idi | Art lreasures Examiner, illust. 2nd edit. fol. l2s. cl 
relief for the purpose of printing, but with the addi- | Ballantyne’s Mee-a-ow, or Good Advice to Cats aud Kittens, coloured 
tion that on the other end, which was called the foot | aa % — > ~~ ee 
- . Se. : arker 5s boadicea, fcp. 5vo. os. cl. 

of the type, the letter was placed as they found CIN | B; ott’s (Rev. W. G.} New Sketches and Skeletons of Sermons, First 
print. He exhibited a printer’s case, and explained | p itiee Bp. O00. On. ot. ee 
that his box, in which all the letters were ranged rye eee — ion on the Celestial Country, edit 
alphabetically, covered a much smaller space. He | Bickersteth’s Kock of Ages, royal 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
referred to the introduction, many years ago, of the | pete tae AS Peteemans ct tee Gana ad ae ae 
logographic system, and ascribed its failure to the | pu COBle, Bud edit. 18mo. 1s. 64. cl ‘ 

ms : ee: 4 ry Surns's Poetical Works, with complete Glossary.‘new edit 
expense. _Some printers present denounced Major Butler's Analogy of Religion, new and improved edit. L2mo. 2: 
Beniowski’s system as “a humbug,” but he very | Chapman's Matthew Henry, his Life and Times, fep. 8vo. 23. 6d. cl 

¢ ] , ; as introducing two | Chalumel’s La Muse Francaise, ou Choix de Podsies, fep. Sve. 25. et 
good-temperedly proved bis ngey by satrodncing Corawallis's (Marquis) Correspondence, edit. with Notes, by C. Ross, 
boys upon the stage, who, amid considerable inter- | “3 vols. ayo. 213s. cl. 
ruptic n, were allowed to set up a paragraph from a | Cazalet (Rev. W. W.) On the Right Management of the Voice, and on 
ai I Maior’ a ti I Delivery in Reading and Speaking, 12mo. ls. 
newspaper accor ing to the ajors sys em. n Drayson's The Earth we Inhabit; its Past, Present, and probabie 
three minutes, timed by the watches of two gentle- | _ Future, er. 8vo. 3s. 6d. el a 
men, each boy set up 250 letters, being at the rate of | Pumpin See aaa Pua noe cme ee tan cae 25.cle 
5000 letters per hour. One of the boys stated that Johne's (ev. C. A.) Rambles about Paris, 9q. 3. cl. 
s » ie Jones's Interest Tables at 5 per cent. Is. on card. 
he had been engaged at the business for only five Jewsbury’s (Miss G. I.) Right or Wrong, 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. cl 
months. oe ny Ae ee a Man-of-War's-Man and South-Sea Whaler 
“Vi ‘op. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl, 
On Saturday afternoon the usual half yearly | Mackenzie's (Rev. W. B.) Redeeming Love, new edit. fop. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
al v « 
meeting of the Royal College of ae WAS | Macgregor’s Our Brothers and Cousins; a Summer Tour in Canada, &c 
on-s: 3looms- fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

held at the College rooms, > or, on . ih Pe 
bury ; Dr Humphreys, Head aster 0 A - € ten- Macintosh's Popular Outlines of the Press, Ancient and Modern, post 
ham College, and President of the Institution, in| | Svo.3. 


° * - ’ * Monthly Flower Garden, coloured illust. 12mo. Ls. pkt. 
in the chair. The report of the Council stated that ' 2004's Reasons for embracing Homeopathy, cr. oy 











and trans. 


18mo. ls. 6d 
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Taylor's California Life Illustrated, cr. 8vo. 6s. el. 

Townsend's While it was Morning, er. 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Virchow’s (Prof.) Eloge on Johann Miiller, trans. by Adam, 8vo, 1s. sw4. 

Voltaire’s Histoire de Pierre Je Grand, new edit. by Bertrand, roy al 
18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Winscom’s Vineyard Labourers, new edit. fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Wanderer (The), by Owen Meredith, fep. 8vo. 9s. 6d. cl. 

Wood's Future Life, or Scenes in Another World, er. 8vo. 6s. cl. 





Wordsworth’ st oems, selec 
4t Is. el. " 
minster C “hapel Pulpit: Reports of Sermons by Rev. S. Martin, 





Svo. 3s. c 


DATENT “CORN FLOU R, for C estenia. 


Puddings, &c., preferred to the be at arrowroot, and un- 
equalled as a diet for infants and invalids. Lancet says: 
This is superior to anything of the kind known.” See also 
‘eports by Dr. Hassall, Dr. Letheby, London Hospitai, and 
Dr. Muspratt.—WI Grocers and Dene gists; Retail, 
Grocers, Chemists, &c.: 16 0z. packets, &d.— —s ROWN and 











POLSON, Paisley, in; , Manchester ; 
and 23, lronmonger-lane. I ondon. 
The Office one Lil ary Stove, ; the Hall and Schoolroom 





e@ Sto 


Kv KLA’S DEFLAGRATOR the first and | 


only perfect Gas Stove, guaranteed without any smell, 
smoke, or dust, requiring no flue, healthy and portable, and | 
suited for any situation : and a perfect cure for ill-warmed 
Rooms, Churches, or P ul blie Halls.—F. X. KUKLA, patentee 
1d sole manufacturer, 194, Pentonville-road, London. Country 
pow rs will receive punctual attention. Carriage free to any 
ailway in London. Post-office orders should be made pay- 
ble to Francis XAVIER KUKLA, General Office. 
VINEGAR.—Patronised by Her Majesty's Government. 
, al MOAT , . + 
YONDY’S PATENT PURE CONCEN- 
/ TRATED MALT VINEGAR. Families, by using this 
licious Vinegar, ensure purity, and effect a saving of 50 per 
ent. See Report of Dr. Letheby, City Officer of Health, Dr. 
Hassell, of the Lancet Commission, and others. Sold by the 
rade, in bottles, elled and ¢ apsuled. Wholesale, 
63, King W ill um et, London Bridge , 
Six Quart Sample sent free to any Railway, for 3: 


rPPHE HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISH- 
MENT, WALTON-ON-THAMES (near to the Oatl: 
Park Hotel), one hour by Rail from Waterloo-bridge, con- 

















s. 6a 





ids 





| 

| 

iueted by Dr. BALBIRNIE, M.A., M.D., Author of “The | 

ater Cure in Consumption,” &ec. The locality, says Dr. | 
1corn (“On Consumption”) ‘unquestionably commands 





he first consideration." Dr. BALBIRNIE may be consulted at 
is Consulting Rooms, 25, Craven-street, Strand, from One till 
rhree o'clock, on Tue sdays and Fridays: or, special appoint- 
nents may be made, by letter, addressed to Dr.,BALBIRNIE, at 
the Oatlands Park Hotel, near Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. 
a . m™ val 
wan! ED, LEFT-OFF CLOTHES.— 
Mr. and Mrs. HART, of 31, Neweastle-street, Strand, 
W.C., still continue to purchase every description of Ladies’, 
Gentlemen's, and Children’s Wearing Apparel, including 
Velvet, Satin, Brocaded, and other Dresses; also Naval and 
Military Uniforms, Officers’ Outfits, Court and Fancy Suits, 
ndia Goods of all kinds, old-fashioned Brocaded_ Silk and 
Satin Damasks, Court Trains and Dresses, Furs, Point and 
Foreign L — Table Linen, Sheetings, Jewellery, Books, 
Furniture, and all Miscellaneous Property, &c. 
All parcels forwarded to Mr. or Mrs. Har T, and addressed 
s above, will meet with the strictest attention, and the ut- 
nost value will be remitted by post-office order, per return of 
post. Ladies or gentlemen will be waited on at their resi- 
dences (within twenty miles of ——-, by a letter being 
addressed, prepaid, to Mr. or Mrs. Hart, § , Newcastle-street, 
Strand, W.C. (Established 13801.) 
7 = <7 = . 
CONOMY IN FUEL.—The waste of 
coals arising from the use of badly-constructed fire- 
laces in most families is truly enormous. The desirable 
»bjects of effecting a great saving and adding to the comfort 
of apartments are obtained by the use of the following Grates: 
1. Improved Smokeless Fire-Grates, now made from 20s. each. 
These Grates burn little fuel, give much heat, will barn for 
hours without attention, and accumulate so little soot that 
chimney-sweeping is almost superseded. 2. Improved Grates, 
with Stourbridge fire-brick backs, from 24s. each complete. 
Any one who has experienced the superiority of fire-brick 
ver iron, for retaining heat and radiating it into an apart- 
ment, would never consent to have grates with iron backs, | 
which conduct the heat away. 3. Improved Grates, with 
Stourbridge fire-brick backs and porcelain sides, from 35s. 
each, complete. The advantages of porcelain for ornament 
over iron or steel arise from its cleanliness, saving of trouble 
n cleanir and from its beauty not being impaired by lapse 
of time. ustrated prospectuses forwarded on application. 


Also, 

STOVES for ENTRANCE HALLS, SCHOOL 
ROOMS, CHURCHES, &e., of the best construction. These | 
stoves burn little fuel, require very little attention, may be | 
iad with or without open fire, and will burn night and day in | 
severe weather or throughout the season if required, whilst | 
they are ope free from the objection found to so many 
stoves, that of a 
the atmosphere offensive. Illustrated prospectuses forwarded. 

Manuf acti irers of Edwards’s Smokeless Kitchen Range, 
which > obtained a first-class Medal at the Paris Exhi- | 






































| 









rps, Son, and Co., General Stove and Kitchen 
Manufacturers, 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street, W 


1 ICROSCOPE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
+ NOVELTIES.—J. AMADIO, 7, Throgmorton-street, 
has just produced the first two of a ~ ies of oo PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PORTRAITS of LIVI CEL TIES, as | 
Microscopic objects: CHARLES Dic KEN: a aL BERT | 
SMITH. These minute works of art must be seen to be ap- | 
preciated. Opinions of the pres: ‘An invisible gallery of 
living celebrities is a lucky idea Athenzum. “These infi- 
nitesimal gems will be much prized by every lover of the fine | 
arts,""— trated London News. ‘These portraits are ail but 
invisible to the ‘naked eye,’ but appear with beautiful dis- 
tinctness under the microscope,”’—J/lustrated Times. ‘The 
nic roscope discloses the details of the most finished por- 
traiture.—‘‘It is an example of ae aphic power interesting 
nm many ways.’ '—ASpectator. “The example we have seen is | 
a beautiful specimen of art. The Gardener's Chronicle. Just | 
published, an Illustrated Catalogue, containing the names of | 
1000 microscopic objects, post tree for four stamps } 
MICROSCOPES —J. AMADIO'S IMPROVED | 
POUND MICROSCOPES, 2/. 2s.; Students’, 3/7. 13s. 6d. | 
30th these are from Amadio, of Throgmorton-street, and | 
are oy ner nt of their kind, the more expensive one espe- | 
ially.""—Household Words, No. 345. 
A , ge assortment of Achromatic 



























COM- | 


Microscopes. Micro- | 


scropic Photographs now re ady: Charles Dickens, Albert 
Smith, Miss Sedgwick, & 
MAGIC and PHANT ASMAGOR IA LANTERNS. A Magic 


Lantern and twelve slides, 8s. 6d. 
Lantern, 2/. 12s. 6d. 
MICROSCOPES.—J. 


Improved Phantasmagoria 
Lanterns and Slides lent for the Evening. 
AMADIO’S Botanical MICRO- 
SCOPE, packed in mahogany case, with three powers, con- 
lenser, pincers, and two slides, will show the animalcula in 
water, price 18s. 6¢.—The Field newspaper, under the gar- 
dening department, gives the following valuable testimony :— 
“It is marvellously cheap, and will de everything which the 


ver of nature can wish it to accomplish, either at home or in 
the soe air. 
and 18 er dozen. —7, 


‘—June 6, 1857.—Microscopic Objects, 6s., 12s., 
Throgmorton-street. 





ted and edited by Willmott, illust. 2nd edit. 


| Self-acting Sprir 


| hill, E.¢ Establis 


| ford-street, 
| attention of purchasers of any description of FU 


| of drawing, 


| real silver 





iability to become overheated and to render | — 








| dozen ; 


| wise, 


| the newest 


| GLE: NFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED, 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


peau GHTS round DOORS and WIN- 

DOWS neatly and a ally PREVENTED by 
NwooDp’ rENT INDIA RUBBER STOPS; also 
Stops, for the bottoms of doors. Any door 
can be made air-tight without re-hanging, open easy, and pre- 
vent the noise in closing.—J. GREEN WOOD, Carpenter, 10, 
Arthur-street West, London-bridge aah 
N ODERATOR LAMPS.—Works—strong, 
4 simple, and well-finished. Patterns—original, beau- 
tiful, and in gh e taste. Prices—very reasonable. Oil—only 
the first hae ali ty Tle pa AS PEARCE and SON, 23, Ludgate- 
d ne. arly aC entury. 





GRE 

















BK XTR: AOR DINARY Displ: vy of New and 

SECOND-HAND FURNITURE, covering a space of 
e feet.—J. DENT and Co., 
iwniture Bazaar, 30, 31, 32, and 99, Craw- 
beg most respectfully to invite the 
RNITURE 
to their at present Unrivailed Stock, consisting of entire suites 
dining, and bedroom furniture, manufactured by 
the best houses in London, which they have jus st purchased from 





more than 60,000 s 
the Great Western 
Baker-street, 





—_ reer ene 


re 


WHINE no longer an Expensive Luxury.— 


Proprietors of | 


several noblemen and gentlemen leaving England, under such | 


circumstances as enable them to offer any portion at less than 
one-third of its original cost. Every article warranted, and 
the money returned if not approved of.—Principal entrance, 99 


Crawford-street, Baker-street. ; 3 Wo oe eS 
| AMPS, CHANDELIERS, TABLE 
4 GLASS, & c.—An entire new Stock.—The 
144, Oxford-street, W., 








rooms of F. SPARK and Co., contain 
the largest and most elegant collection in Europe. 
the above goods should pay a visit to this establishment before 
purchasing elsewhere. The beauty and magnitude of the 
wreck is without a rival in the metropolis. 


Richly cut-glass Gas Chandeliers for three lights, £ s. d. 
with engraved globes, &c., of beautiful design 33 0 


Handsome bronze Dining-room Chandeliers for three 

lights, with engraved globes, &c., of excellent qua- 

lity, entirely of the best cast work, complete ......... 22 0 
A first-class, full-size Moderator Lamp, on stand, 








with engraved globe, &c., COMPIELE .......-eeerereeeee O17 6 
The “Gem,” a massively-cut Quart Decanter, of the 
most elegant shape, and of the purest crystal glass 012 0 











Every article connec ne on ies the trade at the same extra- 
ordinary moderate c »>ARK and Co., Manufac 
turers, 144, Oxford-stree Ww. (ecarty opposite Bond-street), 


London. 


THE BE 


SHOW of IRON BED- 
STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8S. BUR- 
TON'S.—He has FOUR LARGE ROOMS devoted to the ex- 
clusive show of Iron and Bras3 Bedsteads 
Cots, with appropriate Bedding and Bedhangings. Portable 
Folding Bedsteads, from lls.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted 
with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 14s. 6d.; and 
Cots, from 15s. 6d, each ; handsome ornamental Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads, in great variety, from 27. 13s. 6d. to 207. 


ia ab fbb 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 

more than 20 rs ago by WILLIAM BURTON, when 
PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co. 
is beyond all comparison the very best article next to searing 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or orna- 
mentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from 


























chest, containing a set, guaranteed of 
and durability, as follows: 


A small useful plate 
first quality for finis 


























Fid< dle or| Thread | 
Old | | King’s | Military 
—_— Silver |Brunswk | Pattern. | Pattern. 

Pattern. | Pattern. | 
£3:@4\£84)/£83da)£3824 
12 Table Forks ............../118 0/2 8 0/3 0 01810 0 
12 Table Spoons 0:28 0 300!1310 0 
12 Dessert Forks .. 0!'!115 012 20/210 0 
12 Dessert Spoons . . 110 01/115 0/2 20/)210 0 
12 Tea Spoons ... -~ 018 O11 404110 0!'118 0 
pons, gilt bowls, 912 0/015 0/018 0/1 1 0 
2 BLAMES ..ccccsseee 070/10 8 61010 6/016 0 
1 G avy 'y Spoon na 08 0/;011 01018 6:'016 O 
2 Salt Spoons, giltbowls 9 40:05 0!1060':076 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt.bL|9 2 9601/02 6/1/03 0,03 9 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs....9 3 0103 9105 01:07 0 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers....1 4 0/17 61112 0/118 0 
1 Butter Knife «1/0 36/0 59/070/0 8 0 
1 Soup Ladle ..............! 9013 01017 61/100!11 0 
1 Sugar Sifter’ ......cc0es.00 0401049/);05 9:0 8 6 





OB ...casenestonibescaseine 1114 6/1411 311714 921 4 9 






>» had singly at the same prices. 
contain the above, and a relative number of knive s, 
‘ea and coffee sets, cruet and os ogg the 

. candlesticks, &c., at proportionate prices. All kinds 
of replating done by t he patent process. 


article to | 








CUTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most 
varied Assortme! 


CUTLERY in the world, | 


ut of TABLE 
all warranted, ison SALE at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S, 
prices that are remunerative only because of the largene +88 of 
the sales. inch ivory- handled table knives, with 
shoulders, 6d. per dozen ; de — to match, 10s. ; if 
balance, éd. dozen extra; carvers, 3d. per pair; larger 
es, from 20s. to 27s. 6d. per dozen; ts a fine, ivory, 33s. ; 
with silver ferrules, 40s. to 50s.; white bone table knives, 
6s. per dozen; desserts, 5s.; carvers, 2s. 3d. per aes black 
horn table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 6s.; carvers, 
2s. 6d. ; black wood-handied table knives and forks, 6s. per 
table steels, from 1s.each. 
ence of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and other- 
—_ “wr new plated fish carvers. 
piss COVERS and HOT WATER 
DISHES, in every material, in great variety, and of 
and *most recherche patterns. Tin dish covers, 
tin, 12s. 3d. to 27s. the set of six ; 
5s. 6d. to 62s. 6d. the set; 
Iver plated handles, 32 11s. to 6. 8s. 
the set; Sheffield plated, 10/. to 16/. 10s. the set; block tin hot 
water dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s.; Britannia 
metal, 22s. to 77s.; electro-plated on nickel, full size, 112. 11s. 
WILLIAM S. BURTON’s GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis and free by post. It contains upwards of 
400 Dustrations of his illimited stock of Electro and Sheffield 
Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers 
and Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gasaliers, Tea Urns and 
Kettles, Tea Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet 
Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed 
Hangings, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Sixteen 
large Show-rooms, at 89, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, and ¢ 
Newman-street; and 4, 5, and 4, Perry’s-place, London. 
Established 1820 























7s. 6d. the set of six; block 
elegant modern patterns 
metal, with or without s 










INGHAM'S M. ‘ARS ALA, 24s. per dozen. INGHAM'’s 
VIRGIN MARSALA, 26s, per dozen. Terms cash, and de- 
livered free within five miles.—WE LLER and HU GHES, 
Importers, 27, Crutched-friars, City, E.C. 


‘y INES!—JACKSON and CO. are now 
ready to supply their celebrated HAMPERS for 

Christmas—3 Bottles Port, 3 Sherry, 3 sparklin gz Moselle, and 

3 Champagne. Terms, ca n or reference, 2/. 2s., 24 10s., 32, 39 

—Direct 744, Mark-lane, 

South. African, js. and 248. per dozen. 


\ THISKEYS. — - EQUALISATION . of 


DUTY.—The choicest Scotch and Irish from 14s 
18s. per gallon.—OW and CO., 75, Lower Thames-st; 
London, E.C., opposite the Custom-house. Shipping and the 
trade supp lie ad. 

















to 





THE BALMORAL MOUNTAIN DEW 

and USQUEBAUGH.—The choicest SCOTCH and 

IR ISH WHISKY, five years old, proof to 5 over proof, 17, 

and 18s. per gallon, 38s. and 40s. per dozen, bottles and 

pers included, free to any railway station in town. ‘Ter 

cash,— Sole Consignees, OLDFIELD and Co., 26, Phi 

lane, E.C, Shippers and the trade supplie ad. 

\ INES AT HALF DUTY :— 
South African Port... «. 208. and 24s. per doz. 
South African Sherry 20s, and 24s. per doz. 
South African Madeirs 24s. per doz. 

Pure, full body, with fine aroma. Terms cash. 

‘After giving them a very close scrutiny, we can with the 












| greatest confidence recommend — wines to our friends, 


Show- | 


Buyers of | 


—Vide Morning Herald, Nov. 6th, 18: 
Brown and BrovuGH, Wine and Spirit Importers, 29, 
Strand, W.C., and 24, Crutched Friars, City. 


WBE NO LONGE R AN EXPENSIVE 

LU XU RY,—Our superior SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, 
—— MADEIR A, &c., in brilliant condition, 20s. per 
Jozen. 

‘“T tind your wine to be pure and unadulterated—Henny 
LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 

Pint Sample of either, Twelve Stamps. Terms—Cash 
Reference. Delivered free to any London Railway Tern 

The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on applicatior 
Colonial Brandy, 15s. per Gallon. 

WELLER and HUGHES, Wholesale Wine and Spirit 
Importers, 27, Crutched Friars, Mark-lane, London, E.C. 


“ TY ~~ ~ al rT’, 
YEN YEARS OLD IRISH or SCOTCH 
WHISKEY, 18s. per gal.; 7 years old, 16s. 6d.; fine 
Pale Cognac Brandy, 20s., 25s. to 30s.; Old Jersey Brandy, 
lés. 6d. ; Jamaica Rum, 12s., 14s. to 16s. 6d.; Strong 
i 2s., and 14s.; Hollands 24s. az gal. 
Ss AFRICAN PORT and SHERRY 20s. per 
doz.; Genuine Port and Sherry, 24s.; very superior Sherry, 
30s., 36s. to 42s.; fine Amontillado, 48s. to 60s.; old crusted 




























| Port, four years in bottle, 36s. to 42s.; very superior old Port, 


and Children’s | 


48s. to 66s. ; 
Champagne, 42s. 


fine Clarets, 30s., 36s. to 48s.; superior do., 608. 2 

to 60s. per doz.; Bass’s Pale Ale, 4s, 6d. ; 
Scotch Ale, 4s. 6d.: Double Stout, 4s. 6d.; London Stout, 3s. 
per doz. Imperial pints. Terms cash.—M‘CLEAN and Co., 
149, Sloane-street, Chelsea, and 9, Skinner-street, Snow-hil), 
City. 


GQILKS, rich, plain, striped, and checked 
Glacé, at 22s. 6d. per dress of 12 yards, well worth t 
attention of fami s. Patterns sent free by post; ane 
potters and prices of their rich stock of Silks. JOHN 
[ARVEY, 

















SON, and Co., 9, Ludgate-hill. Established up- 
Carriage paid upon amounts above i. 


; LAMPS.—The 


RENCH MODERATOR LAMPS 


Newest Patterns of the Season.—DEANE and CO. have 
on Sale an extensive and choice assortment of these Lamps— 
Bronze, from 8s. 6d. to 6l.; China, complete, from 16s. to 7’. 7s. 
each. Engravings, with prices, free per post. Pure Colz — 


wards of 50 y ears. 








| for the above Lamps at the lowest market price, delivered ir 





| &e. Full partical 


14 in., 911. 


| D ely . 


| and cheapness. 


| doing a large amount of work with a comparatively s 
| consumption of fuel 


London or the suburbs, periodically, or on receipt of letter 


order. 
RON BEDSTEADS.—DEANE and Co. 


manufacture and supply every description of Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, and have at all times a large Stock of these 
articles on hand, together with Beds, Mattresses, Pailiasses, 
s of sizes and prices, with Illustrations, 

sent by post (free). 


" a . > yr 
| ates: OMIC COOKING-STOVES, 

RANGES, &c.—DEANE & Co. recommend with con- 
fidence their Improved Cooking Stove. It is cheap i 
cost, simple in construction, easy in management, caps 





















and is manufactured in sizes snita 
In operation daily in the Stove ar 
may also be seen the Improve 
Improved Cottage Range, 





large or small families. 
Fender Department, where 
Self-acting range and the 
with oven and boiler. 
Prices of the range 
3 feet 6 in., 167. 10s. 
5 feet 6 in., 





:—4 feet wide, 131. 10s. 4 feet 3 i Bl. 
4 fect 9 in., 181. 5 feet, 19%. 10s. 5 feet 
227. 10s. 5 feet 9 in., 241. 6 feet, 25/ 
r rn) , WT t ~ r 
Tr. ABLE CUTLERY 
ited for more than 150 years for quality 
The stock is extensive and complete 
taste and means of e} 









ing a choice suited to the 


| chaser. 


high | 


The largest stock in exist- | 


Britannia | 


PRICES 
3est Transparent veer. “handled Knives— 
perdoz. &.¢ perdoz. s.4. per pair 

Table Knives 33 o} Dessert ditto 28 0| Carvers . ) 
Best Ivory-handled Knives— 
29 0| Dessert ditto 23 0| Carvers 

Fine Ivory-handled Knives— 
23 0| Dessertditto 18 0| Carvers 

Good Ivory-handled Knives— 
16 0| Dessert ditto 12 0| Carvers . 

Kitchen Knives and Forks— 
10 0} Dessert ditto 8 0| Carvers > 2 
the finest steel, the most finis 
Scissors in hands 


Table Knives 
Table Knives 
Table Knives 





Table Knives 

Ladies’ Scissors of 
workmanship, and in choice variety. 
cases, adapted for presents. 

Penknives and every description of Pocket Cutlery. 

Deane’s Monument Razor has been 150 years before te 
public, and is a plain, thoroughly good, old English Razor. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

Pa + O 

A FURNISHING LIST.—For the conve- 
- nience of persons furnishing, DEANE and CO. e 
arranged a complete Priced List of Articles requisite in 
up a Family Residence, embracing all the various depa 
of their establishment, and calculated greatly to fac 
pure hasers in the selection of their goods. 






This List Deane and Co. will forward to any address, pos:- 
free. 

Furnishing Warehouses, 46, King William-street, L 
bridge. 


Saddlery and Harness Manufactory, 2 and 3, Arthur-su* 
London- bridge. 
Gas Fitting Establishment, 1, Arthur-street East, ,Lonio>- 
bridge. 
Export ~ arehouses, Arthur-street West, London-bridge 
Opening ) the Monument, London- bridge. 
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Al4- _—LADIES’ JACKETS of this novel 


design in superfine cloth, beautifully embroi dered with 
praid, sleeves & la Zouave, open to the corsage, with buttons 
and loops to fasten. The most elegant Jac ket ever produced, 
and highly suited for presents. Price, in Cloth, One Guinea; 
in Velvet, Two and Three Guineas. Illustrations of the Pattern 
post free. —THOMAS FORD (late Dorey), Mourning Ware- 
house, 42, Oxford-street, London. 





—YISIT THE CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENTS OF 
AWRENCE HYAM, Merchant Clothier 
and Manufacturer, 
CITY—36, Gracechurch-street, . Low . 
WEST—189 & 190, Tottenham-court-road, § LONDON. 
In the READY-M: ADE DEPARTMENT, such an immense 
assortment of MEN’S, BOYS’, and YOUTHS’ CLOTHING, 
sisting of garments. of the most novel, durable, and elegant 
at 












gns, can rarely be seen. The public will effect a 





t 


ciples, consistent with sterling quality—the only test of 


cheapness. 

BOYS AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENT.—Nothing can 
exceed the variety and novelty of design in this department. 
For the winter season, such an immense assortment is pro- 
vided as to exceed all L. HYAM’S former efforts. The prices, 
as usual, are framed upon the most economic scale, and have 
only to be seen to ensure that patronage which their intrinsic 
merits so well deserve. 

The ORDERED DEPARTMENT contains a magnificent 
assortment of every novelty for the season. The Artists, who 
are celebrated for refined taste and style, are guarantees for a 
good fit. Economy is the leading feature. 

CLERICAL - PROFESSIONAL 

invited, the Black and Mixture Cloths be 

DY 








speciall iy 


An ordered suit of Black for 3/ 
brated SEVENTEEN SHILLING TROU SE RS in great 
variety 

L. HYAM marks every Garment in PLAIN FIGURES, 
from which no deviation is made; and no garment need be 

pt, when seen at home, if not satisfactory, but can be 
exchanged within any reasonable time, if returned in good 
condition 


PURE. F RENCH COLZ: A © IL, “As. 6d. 
per Gallon.—Messrs. LEMAIRE & CO., of Pa 

De at in England, the London Soap and Candle Comp: ny, 

76, New Bond-street, W.; guarantee their COLZA OIL, of the 
finest and purest quality, to burn in every kind of Lamp now 








in use, and very superior to most Oils sold under that name. : 


For the convenience of Country Families, it is in Casks of 
about Thirty Gallons, or in sealed Tins from Two to Twelve 
Gallons. Modérateur Lamps, Glasses, Cottons, Repairs, &c., 
at Paris Prices. 


j HITE and SOFT HANDS: throughout 

the WINTER.—The LONDON SOAP and CANDLE 
COMPANY, 76, New Bond-street, have prepared a new 
WINTER SKIN SOAP, at 1s. per pound, which, by its con- 
tinued use, will produce the softest of hands and whitest of 
skin, even in the coldest weather and hardest water; it is 
beautifully soft in use, and agreeably perfumed. Sole ‘depot. 
Also every other kind of Skin, Toilet, and Fancy Soaps, in 
bars, squares, or ae of every colour, name, and shape, 
at W holesale prices 


+ . - 
Oc KLE Ss PILLS ¢ for - INDIG ESTION, 
‘LIVER COMPLAINTS, &¢.—This Family Aperient w il 
be found particularly valns able in every form of Indigestion, 
with torpid liver and inactive bowels; also in Gout, Bilious 
Attacks, Sick Headache, and Nervous Irritability, arising 
from @ = meee state of the stomach. Prepared only by 
Fe or CKLE, Surgeon, 18, New Ormond-street ; and to 
be had A on Medicine Vendors, in boxes, at 1s. 14d., 2s. $d., 
4s. 6d., and 11 &. 


DE». MARSTON’ “Ss MU: 
ANATOMY and SCIENCE, 47, Berners-street, Oxford- 

street, London.—Open daily, for Ge ntle men only, from 10 till 
10. Admission One Shilling.—Catalogue and ‘book gratis. 
Lectures illustrated by 1000 splendid specimens and models 
of the human body. 


R. MARSTON on NERVOUS DEBI- 
LITY: its Cause and Consequences. Tlustrated by 
cases, and showing the means of cure. Issued GRATIS by 
the Anatomical and Pathological Society of Great Britain, for 
the benefit of those who feel interested in the subject treated 
of.—Inclose two stamps to prepay postage, and address 
“SECRETARY,” Anatomical Museum, 47, Berners - street, 
Oxford-street, London. 
Dr. MARSTON’S LECTURES on MARRIAGE, its Duties, 
&c. Post free for two stamps. 
ORNIJ [AN’S PU RE TE A. 
RIcH FULI-FLAVoURED TEA, of great strength, and 
“always good alike,”’ is obtained by importing it without 
powdered colour on the leaf; for, when not disguised, the 























Chinese cannot possibly pass off the brown autumn 
crop with the choice spring ; gathering without its being dis- 
covered by the consumer. The Lancet (p. : 


Horniman’s Teas are easily distinguished :—* pais 
being covered with Prussian blue, &c., is an olive hue; 
black is not intensely dark: wholesome as well 
“always good alike’’ is thus obtained. Price 3s 8d. 
4s. 4d. per lb. London Agents :—Purssell, 78, Cornhill 
phinstone, 227, Regent-street, Oxford-street, 
Throgmorton-street, Bank: Wolf, 75, St. Paul’s-churcl 
Dodson, 98, Blackman-street, Borough. Sold in Pac ket: 
HORNIMAN’S Agents in all parts of the kingdom. 


[P/ALTENBURG'S OR IENTAL OIL is 


the finest and most agreeable remedy ever used for 
Baldness or Grey Hair. It speedily restores the hair when it 
has fallen off from sickness or any other cause; strengthens 
and beautifies it, and imparts to it a permanent lustre and 
silky softness. Price 9d. and 5s. 6d. per bottle; by post 12 
BD iyihee ie 
LTENBURG'S DENTRIFICE, an Oriental pre} ara- 
tion of peculiar efficacy in preserving and embellishing the 
Teeth, imparting to them a brilliant polish and perfect white- 
ness, strengthening the gums, and in rendering the breath 
fragrant and pure. Price ls. 1id. per box; by post 16 stamps. 
CavTIoN.—The unprecedented success of these celebrated 
can be a i numerous spurious imitations. None 
é enuine without the signature of the proprietors, 
0’ ALTENBURG and COMPANY. Sold by the “_"y ‘384 
Lamb's Conduit-st., London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 

SAR-ACH eS: COLDS, HOARSENESS, SORE THROAT, 
weathe HE, CROUP.—The present inclemency of the 

vn a aad the dense fogs now so prevalent, are a fruitful 
fe wae :t throat and chest complaints; and ali other organs 
Multi on An. contaet with the atmosphere suffer in some shape. 
fl itudes are now labouring under throat and pectoral 
affections, which are always distressing and freque ntly dan- 
peecus. Neglect the first warnings, and inflammation of the 
ungs may, and often does, ensue, when the battle hex gins 
between the disease and the const itution, by which the latter 
is always weakened, if not ruined, To prevent future mis 
chief, the wise will in the early stages resort to HoLtowar's 
—s and Pills, which cure prezently and preserve per- 



























ALSE’S SCORBUTIC 


This old-established herbal preparat 
effect in all Scorbutic Complaints, quickly 











cannot well be conceived, the 
being converted to the roseate “hu 
have recourse to this oe i 





a hottle. Wholesale Ag 








BER NET HY'S PILL fi for the N 


S| nervous debility 









will hail thi is medicine as as 
| ingthe blood and by restoring 
their healthy state, — th us er 





saving, the prices being based on the most economical prin- | 
c ie nt to convines e ‘any invalid of 
‘ ? 


EATING’S FALE NE Wr ou IND LAN 








this will be ‘found to possess : 





79. St. Paul's Churchyard, 


‘COLLIS BROWSE:s ARY 





Relief inetantanesua. 
valuable and unquestionable 
versally adopted by medical 
so remé arkable, and its admi 











DAVENPORT, Ope rative ( 





“hawt Lorward: led from Drs. 
Army Medical Department), 
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Letters Patent, and rece t 
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“ETH. — Nothing 
‘produced in de ntistry that 
the perfection to which Artifici 
Mr. BRADSHAW’S new invention. 
natural, that it is y ght. th impos 










fitte a vith the most une rving f 
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‘The best materials a 
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remi ese xte nsive lab re 








best Stopping r for dec rved Teeth } 





20 sts amps rary Me: ssrs. G.’s 
really 4 ye int, and wi ill wel Ih - 


VONDERFUL 


The following rL etter 





| being thereby brought to light, and a 
successful mode of treatment at once ir 
this work is to clear up some matters of vité al importas 
that have hitherto remained obscure, and to poi the 
vous and hypochondriacal invalid the means 
arrive at a state of health to which, in ul probability 
long been a stranger, The above will be sent post fre 
receipt of 12 postage stamps, by Mr. Lawrs, Medical Publish 
4, Hand-court, Holborn, London. 


MNHE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDRE aN, 





ceeding from a tickling in hd cl 












© gos effects of our Balsa m of 











tic ckling in my an I slept well, 
i i with the exception of « 
fatigue by ine essant coughing for some 
cough entirely left me, and has never r 
heard of a lady in the neig ] 
laboured under a most distressing 
to every remedy within her knowle« ig 
r; and that long- standi ng, obstir 
(as a e thought) incurable cough was pe rfectly cure a. 
are at perfect liberty to make want 
this communication, 


BARLEY, for making Superior Barley Water in Fiftee 
Minutes, has not only obtained the patr« | 

and the Royal Family, but has become 
class of the community, and is acknowledged to stand un- 
rivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, 
Infants and Invalids; much approved for making a del is 
Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or Soups. 


medicine, feeling, as I § fully assure: vd of | its efficac n 
dear sir, yours very truly, Wm. Boar ~ —To Mr. Thos. Powell.’ 
This old-established F: amily Coug 
for its curative properties in all « on s of conghs, colds, short- 
ness of breath, asthmas, night cough, and every kind of pulmo- 
nary disorder.—Prepared and sold by 
at the warehouse, 16, Blackfriars-road, London (late 5 

by al] respectable chemists. 
In bottles at ls. 132 and 20 


Medicine is remarkable 





THOMAS POW ELL, | and Co., Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-stre« 
born, London. Sold by all respectable Grocers, Dr 
and others in Town and Country, in Packets of 6d. 


and Family Canisters, at 29., 5s., and 10s. each. 








A highhp- -respectable LADY hi aving been 


4 afflicted for more than ten years with cons 
symptoms, nervousness, indigestion, and with other inter 
disorders of a very serious nature, of which she could get no 
relief, has become restored to health by simple means. She wi 
inform any sufferer of the means by which she became 
restored, either on personal application, or on receipt 
directed envelope.—Address Mrs. Gi Mokrison, N 
W: alpole -street, Chelse a, S. Ww. 











e | A® ACT OF DEEP GRATITUDE.— 


5000 Copies of a Medical Book to be given away 
Clergyman of the Church of England, V 

loss of memory, 
ful symptoms, is earnestly desirous of 
ing fellow men the means whereby his restoration S$ $0 
marvellously effected. He will therefore send a book - 
taining all the necessary information, on receipt of two perny 
Stamps to prepay postage, add o the Rev. H. R. Tra- 
VERS, M.A., I, North Cumberland », Bayswat | 
dlesex. 


YALVANISM.—Mr. Wm. H. Hi ALSE, 
be “me 


the Medical Galvanist, 











ssed 

















Kensin London, solicits inv send to h s 
Pamph on “ Medical Galvani 1 he will ‘ 
post free on receipt of two postace-stamps. ‘he bene al 
, | effects of Galvanism in cases of Paralysis, Loss of Mus 
Power in ‘ny part, Asthma, Indigestion, and Nervous? 
are most extraordinary when ap; lin a scientific mer, 
and with an efficient apparatus Attendance from Ten t 
Two o’clock.—Mr. Hatse’s Galvanic Machiues a T 


Guineas each. 


| Pore t the INFOR MATION of the WORL D. 
—People of Fngland, read what 50,000 persons have 

for themse Ives with MORISON'S VEGETABLE 
SAL MEDICINES, of the British College of Health, 
(late New) Road, London.—May be had (gratis) of < 
Hygeian agents. The Hygeian agents throughout the 
are unanimous as regards the truth of the Hvgeian syste 
medicine, introduced by JAMES Morison, the Hygeist 
not only taught the public how to cure their own ai 
but a Iso rescued the world from the dangers of false 














doctrines. he monument lately raised to his mem 
penny subscription, sufficiently attests the importance 
discoveries. Read the ** Morisoniana,"’ and the cases of « 


D2 Zz OU WANT LUXURIANT H ATR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—If so, use MISS COUPI s 
2, which is guaranteed to produce Whisk 
Moustachios, &c., in a few weeks, and restore the H air 
baldness from whatever cause, prevent its fall a 
strengthen Weak Hair, and effectually check Greyness in all 
its stages. If used in the nursery, it will avert Baldness in 
after life. Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or will be sent, post- 
free, on receipt of twenty-four postage stamps, by Miss ¢ l- 
pelle, 69, Castle-street, Oxford-street, London.—Testin : 
—‘ I have ordered its use in hundreds of cases with su 
Dr. Walsh.—** T have sold it for ¢ ven years, and ha 
heard a complaint of it. Mr. Jones.—“* My hair is q 
stored.”” E. James, q.—** After nine years’ baldness, its 
effects are mirac ulous.’ P W Maho n. 


KNOW THYSELF—MARIE | ‘cou- 


PELLE continues her vivid and interesting delir 
ions of character from an examination of the handw 
of individuals, in a style never before attempted in Ex 
Persons desirous of knowing their own characteristics, or 
of any friend, must inclose a specime n of their writing, 
sex and age, with 14 penny postage stamps, to Miss ( 
69, Castle-street, Newman-street, London, and they 
ceive per return a full detail of the gifts, defects, 
tastes, affections, &c. of the writer, with man oth r 
ulated to be useful through life.—From F. N. “I 
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your skill surprising.’’—C =o description of her 
racter is rei narkabls corre _H “ Your sketch 
character is marvellous! vy correct.” Wig ss F ‘Mamma sa 
the chars acter you sent me is a true one. "_W.N. “You 


| described him very accurately.’ 


PUPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 


WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. Thomson's reme as 
= successful in thousands of eases, and is applicable to 
every variety of single or double rupture in both sexes, how- 
ever bad or long standing, effecting a pe rfect cure 
time, without pain or confinement, thus rendering tie f 





use of trusses unnecessary. Persons in any part of t! 
can have the remedy sent to them post free, on receiy 
in postage stamps, or by post-office order payable at t i 
London office to Dr. Ralph Thomson, 14, Arlington-street 
Mornington-crescent, London. Consultations by appointment 
daily except Sunday. A Treatise on the Nature, Causes, and 
Symptoms of every kind of Hernia, with a large selection of 
Testimonials from patients cured, sent free by post for i 
penny stamps. 

TERVOUSNESS, EPILEPSY, MIND 

HEAD COMPLAINTS, INDIGESTION, DYSPI cI Ss 

&e., their Causes and Cure.—AN ESSAY; the result « 
and extended practice in the treatment of nervous 
head affections, indigestion, relaxation, debility, &c 
tended as a source of easy reference for the non-prof ‘ 
sy A PHYSICIAN. Few diseases are more prevalent, 
erstood, and consequently more erroneously treate 
above, to which thousands of invalids, whose pre 
longed sufferings have been an enigma to their friends, trace 
their position; while in most cases the immediat <¢ 
of those complaints remains unknown to them, and any treat- 


























} ment, in the absence of this knowledge, becomes uncertain, 
| often fruitless. Where ordinary resources prove abortive, the 


use of the microscope is not unfrequently attended with the 
happiest results, the long-concealed cause of much misery 
and generally 
The object of 
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INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PAT 
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of her 
eral use to every 





and light food f 





ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more than 


thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public 


estimation as the purest faring of the oat, and as the best and 


most valuable preparation for making a pure and delicate 
Gruel, which forms alight and nutritious supper for the aged, 
is a popular recipe for colds and influenza, is of general use in 
the sick chamber, and, alternately with the Patent Barley, is 
} an excellent food for Infants and Children. 


Prepared only by the Patentees, Ropinsoy, Bert 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 

OF 

MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO. 
60, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON. 

Y>—--- 


1. AGASSIZ.—An Essay of Classification. By 
LOUIS AGASSIZ. In1 vol. 8vo. (Jn January. 


2. ALGER.—History of the Doctrine of a Future | 


perverted in all Nation’ and Ages. By 
In lL vol. 8vo. 


[in April. 
8. ALLIBONE.—A Critical Dictionary of English 


» as it was 
LLIAM ROUNSVILLE ALGER. 


Ww! 


Literature, and British and American Authors living and | 


deceased, from the earliest accounts to the middle of the 


neteenth century, containing Thirty-one Thousand Bio- | 


With an Index of subject 
Vol. L. (comprising 
[/n January 


sphies and Literary Notices. 
itter. By S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, 
tters A to J), imp. 8vo. pp. 1,005, 21s. 


4, BAIRD.—The Zoology of the Pacific Railroad 

port, together with the Text and Illustration of the Mexi- 

an Boundary Beport, Vol. lL. Manuals. By SPENCER F, 
BAIRD. 1 vol. 4to. with 87 coloured Plates. {Jn March 


5. BARTLETT.—Dictionary of Americanisms : 

lossary of Words and Phrases colloquially used in the 

United States. By JOHN RUSSELL BARTLETT. Second 
lition, considerably enlarged and improved. 1 vol. 8vo. 
[Jn Apri 


6. BINNEY.—Supplement to the Terrestrial 
Molluscs and Shells of the United States, The Plates will 
comprise over 150 Figures. By W. G. BINNEY, 8vo. 
Coloured. [Jn April. 


7. BREWER.—North American Oology; being an 


Account of the Geographical Distribution of the Birds of | 


the breeding season; with Figures and 
Descriptions of their Eggs. By IT. M. BREWER __ 1 vol. 4to. 
with coloured Plates. [In March. 


8. CASSIN.—Mammalgy and Ornitbology of the 
United States’ Exploring Expedition, under a Wilkes, 
S.N., during 1839-1842. By JOILN CASSIN. 
vol. 4to. pp. viii. and 466; ATLAS, in folie, half-bound con- 
taing 53 coloured Plates, 11 of Mammals, and 42 of Birds 
Lol. 158, 


9, CATHERINE.—Memoirs of the Empress Cathe- 
rine IL. of Russia, written by herself. Edited, with a preface, 
by ALEEXANDER HERZEN. 1 Vol. 8vo. 


10. EDWARDS.—Memoirs of Libraries; including 

Practical Handbook of Library Economy. 
EDWARDS. 2 vols. royal 8vo. pp. 1,760. 
trations. 


11, FREMONT.—Narrative of Explorations and 
Adventures in Kansas,. Nebraska, Oregon, and California 
By Col. JOHN CHARLES FREMONT. Author's Edition, 
profusely Illustrated in uniform style with Dr. Kane's Arctic 
Explorations. 8vo. {in May. 


12. GIRARD —Herpetology of the United States’ 
Exploring Expedition, under Captain Wilkes, during 1839- 
13422. By CHARLES GIRARD. Text, 1 vol. 4to. pp. Xviil. 
and 496; Aras, in folio, half-bound, 32 coloured Plates, 
bi, 10s. 


13. IBIS (The) a Magazine of General Ornithology. 

lited by PHILIP LUTLEY SCLATER, M.A., Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, F.L.S, F.Z.S., &e. In Quar- 
terly 8vo. Parts, forming a yearly octavo volume of about 
4 pages, with § coloured Illustrations. Annual subscription, 
ig, (First Part in January. 


14. KOHL.—The Seacoasts of the United States, 
their History and Hydrography. By J. G. KOHL. In 3 vols 
Svo. Vol. I. The History and Hydrography of the Pacific 
Coast. With 56 reduced and one large Historical Chart. 

(Jn Aprii. 


15. LESLEY.—The Iron Manufacturer's Guide 
to the Furnaces, !Forges, and Rolling Mills of the United 
States, with Maps; to whieh is appended, a History of the 
Manufacture of Iron, a Summary of Statistics of the Ame- 

san Production of Iron, 
the Iron Ores of the United States. By J. P. LESLEY, 
Secretary of the American Iron Association, and published 
by order of the Board of Managers. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

[in January. 


North America durir 


Numerous Illus- 
(In January 


3. OSBORN.—Palestine, Past and Present; 
vith Biblical, Literary, and Scientific Notices. By the 
ev. HENRY S. OSBORN, A.M. In 1 vol. royal svo. F 

pages, with numerous Woodcuts, Panoramas, Chromo- 

graphs, Tinted Lithographs, Maps, &c. 


17. PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S NEW DIC- 
TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, In 4to. Parts, 
2t Ss. each. The * Proposals,” &c. will be forwarded, post 

ee, on receipt of 6 stamps. 

18. SPURGEON.—The English Bible: History of 

» Translation of the Holy Scriptures into the English 
Pongue, with Specimens of the Old English Versions. By 
Mrs. H. C, CONANT. Edited, with an Introduction. by the 
Kev. C. H. SPURGEON, In 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


19. TRUBNER’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE 
to AMERICAN LITERATURE: a Classified List of Books, 
published in the United States of America from 1817 to 1857. 
Compiled and Edited by NICHOLAS TRUBNER. In1 vol 
Svo. pp. 800, half-bound, 18s, [Un January. 

20. TRUBNER’S BIBLIOTHECA JAPONICA: 
a Descriptive List of Books illustrative of Japan and the 
Japanese, from 1542 to the Present Day. Edited, with His- 
torical and Critical Notes, by NICHOLAS TRUBNER. In1l 
vol. 8vo. (in March. 

21. URICOECHEA.— Mapoteca, Colombiana, 
Catalogo de Todos los Mapas, Planos, Vistas, &c., relativos & 
la America—Espanola, Brazil, e Islas adyacentes. Por el Dr. 
EZEQUIEL URICOECHEA, de Bogota, Nueva Granada. 
Ia 1 vol 8vo, [Jn June. 

22. WEDGWOOD.—A Dictionary of English 
Etymelogy. By HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD, vol. L. 8vo. 

23. WILSON.—A New History of the Conquest 
of Mexico and Peru. Based upon newly discovered Evidence. 

By JUDGE R. A. WILSON, In1 vol. 8vo. [/n February. 


24. WYNNE.—Private Libraries of New York. 
By JAMES WYNNE, M.D. With an Index. 8vo. cloth. 
{in March. 


TRUBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 


By EDWARD | 


DR. CORNWELL'S 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


RITHMETIC FOR 
By JAMES CORNWELL, Ph.D., and JOSHUA G. 
FITCH, M.A., Just Published, 1s. 6d. ; or in Parts I. and IL., 
9d. each. 
** An admirable first book for schools.""—Jiustrated News. 


9 
THE SCIENCE of ARITHMETIC. By the 
same. Fourth Edition, 4s. 6d. 
** We are glad to see this revised edition of the best book on 


| arithmetic which has yet appeared. It is both scientific and 
| practical in the best and fullest sense of these terins.""—London 


(Quarterly. 


ALLEN and CORNWELL's SCHOOL GRAM- 


MAR. Twenty-seventh Edition, 2s. red, 1s. 9d. cloth. 


“ Written by those who are profoundly acquainted with the | 


sources of our language, and who have brought this acquaint- 
ance to bear on its grammatical structure. This grammar will 
make its way in schools."'—Chureh of England Quarterlu. 


4, | 
GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS: Thirty-second 


Edition, ls. cloth; 9d. sewed. 
* We have never seen a more desirable elementary work.” 
—Court Journal, 


ercises in English Composition, 
Ph.D. Twenty-first Edition, ls. 6d. 


* An invaluable little work for beginners. If they gothrough | 
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